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Editorial, 


OME people, men” and women, engaged in various 
contests for liberty, increase of privilege, or to 
satisfy a grudge against society, are attacking va- 
rious institutions and explaining their extravagant 
and sometimes destructive policy by saying that 

they have declared war upon society or some of its insti- 
tutions. Their violent methods they ask to have con- 
doned on the ground that in time of ‘war many things 
are lawful and expected which would be outrageous in a 
time of peace. All this would be very well and quite sat- 
isfactory if these men and women took into account what 
ought to be an evident fact, that a state of war implies 
two sides and belligerent operations on the part of those 
who are attacked. If any set of men and women should 
declare war upon the government and advance to the 
attack with military weapons, they ought not to be sur- 
prised if the old law is executed, and they who take the 
sword should perish by the sword. 
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A CENTURY has rounded out its curve since Robert 
Browning came and dwelt among men; and the com- 
pleteness of the curve lures men afresh into making play. 
with their foot-rules and scales, as they compute once 
more the value of that great gift of God to the world. 
A man he was, by every standard of manhood; He was 
also a poet, because he “sought to convince the world of 
love and beauty,’’—not love and beauty in the abstract, 
but living, incarnated; and he was a psychologist rather 
than a metaphysician who helped thousands to under- 
stand and trust their own heart-throbs. He wondered 
much at this present world, as did Walt Whitman, and 
wonder is the portico of the temple of worship; but the 
“good gray poet’’ wondered more at the works of men’s 
hands, whereas Browning knew the Creator greater than 
the creature. If the author of “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral” and ‘“‘An Epistle” had put frames and labels 
on his pictures, they might command a higher price in 
the market-place; but, like the cave-men, he sketched 
on bones and stones the world he saw, as he saw it. 
Surely Browning must enjoy the heaven into which he 
has entered, because he so much enjoyed earth; and his 
heaven cannot be a heaven of static stagnation, else he 
would not} be happy there——he who knew even imper- 
fection to be a door of hope, a path of promise. ‘The 
vogue which Browning had, aforetime, in our great West 
—especially in that municipal storm centre of the New 
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World’s activity—is explicable largely on the ground 
that at first his obscure style challenged the eager minds 
of his devotees; and, lacking picture-puzzles, they put 
together the disjecta membra of those new strange poems; 
then even those who came to scoff remained to pray, as 
they discovered that-they had spelled out a prophet’s 
message. So ‘we take him or we leave him,’’ as he said 
we must do: he would not upholster his verses for us. 
But many a man in these dim discordant days, who speaks 
words of faith and cheer from platform and pulpit, 
knows in his grateful heart that his strength has come, 
in large measure, from Robert Browning. 


vt 


‘““WomEN and children first”” has become the accepted 
law of the sea in time of peril. It is a law not of sentiment 
nor chivalry, but of regard for those who are least fitted 
to survive in the struggle for existence. “With highly 
civilized nations continued progress depends to a subor- 
dinate degree on natural selection,” said Darwin. ‘‘We 
civilized men do our utmost to check the progress of elim- 
ination of the weak in body and mind.” But he seemed 
not to see in another realm the significance of this sus- 
pension of the law he had proved. The progress of hu- 
manity and, beyond all measure, the influence of the 
Christian religion reveal a wider conception of evolution. 
The organism humanity is preserved and best promoted 
in the conservation of those elements which, left to merely 
individual struggle, would perish. The doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest is here a doctrine deemed unfit to 
survive. ‘The teaching of him who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost takes its place; or, rather, it is 
lifted into a larger meaning and indicates a society which 
cannot survive as such, nor grow to be the fittest, without 
cherishing, protecting, and aiding its weakest members. 
The redemption of humanity, which has many more forms 
now than ever before, is not a work of pity and love only. 
It is a work of social growth, and the society fittest to 
survive will be the society which strengthens the weak 
hands and confirms the feeble knees and says to those of 
fearful heart, Be strong, fear not. It proceeds from the 
confidence that in the wretched and the outcast may re- 
main some worth which bearing one another’s burdens 
will make victorious, and from the expectation of a 
commonwealth in which no individual conquest can be 
complete while society holds one non-participant in its 
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Ir is inspiring to notice the ennobling influence of the 
definite approach of death. It is seen in the most ignorant 
as truly as in the wisest of the race, in the humblest lives 
as finely as in the loftiest. The shadow darkens over a 
household, but it is not without these compensations. 
The ordinary way is solemnized, the prosaic course is 
sanctified, so that a halo shines around the eclipse of hope. 
No longer do irritations taint affection, and gentleness 
tempers the hardness of the daily round. Restraints 
come naturally where before they required effort, and they 
succeed where before they often failed. Thoughts that 
commonly were gained from the words of the wise and 
the great then rise native in natures of ordinary sort. ‘The 
poor show richness of soul, the vanities of wealth fall away, 
and the profound simplicities of faith anticipate the con- 
clusions of philosophy. What we resort to the Stoics 
for greet us in those who never heard of them. And to 
those who are bidden to face the awful issues of death 
come the unconscious heroisms of tranquillity and peace. 
They who have read no poetry, whose lives may have 
been cast in the mould of sordid concerns, suddenly be- 
come as men inspired, and their faces shine as with a 
transfiguration. ‘It is as much one’s duty to die nobly 
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as to live nobly,” says such a man. “At the best the 
time would be short, and I shall have to wait so much the 
less long,” says another. Or the same lofty mood may 
show itself without words in the calm performance of 
usual duty, in the actions that speak as words cannot. 
It is as if Death were no stern judge pronouncing doom upon 
a victim, but a great and good king, touching the bowed 
shoulders with his sword, and saying, ‘Rise, Sir Knight.” 


rd 


THERE is a sort of illiteracy too much tolerated among 
people otherwise carefully educated which might be called 
the illiteracy of the voice and tongue. Those whose 
calling frequently. requires them to address audiences 
little realize the importance of preparing themselves for 
this duty by practice in reading aloud and in the proper 
use of the voice. Physicians, teachers, professors, whose 
experience in speaking has been confined to a very limited 
range, find themselves at sore loss-when they try to hold 
the attention of any considerable number of people. 
The art of merely reading aloud is strangely neglected 
among cultivated people. 


Robert Browning. 


The centenary anniversary of the birth of Robert 
Browning is probably interesting Unitarians more than 
any other religious body in the world. Not that Brown- 
ing professed to be a Unitarian, but he has doubtless 
given aid and comfort to Unitarians, in proportion to 
their numbers, to a very remarkable degree. Where 
would you find so many study classes and Browning 
clubs as among these churches? Where would you 
find so many lovers and admirers of Browning, or hear so 
often from the pulpit quotations from his poems? 

The fact is that, aside altogether from all dogmatic 
issues, Browning provides a wonderful course of study 
in the most modern and liberal religious thought. The 
great issues that interest the most advanced thinkers 
to-day are in Browning’s poems, under all aspects of 
presentation. Is life worth living? What is life in its 
essence? What are the eternal values? What is the end 
of it all? What is the ground for man’s faith in the 
universe? What shall we make of pain, evil, and sin?. 
Find, if you can, any theological teacher who discusses 
these immense problems with such profound insight and 
comprehensiveness! What course of lectures in any 
theological school would ever be worth so much to the 
young minister as to know his Browning, to have wrestled 
with the implications of his great teachings, to have 
learned to see the world as Browning saw it, and then 
to have a store of the most beautiful and religious of his 
verses, learned by heart, to comfort sorrowing souls and 
inspire to noble action! 

For Browning not merely sets forth the tremendous 
issues of life and death, of doubt and faith; he is the 
poet of the inner life of the soul; he makes the great 
problems breathe with passion; he shows live men and 
women in action; he gives you chivalry in the act, as 
with Count Gismond; he makes you look on moral evil 
in its most hideous form, as in Guido. He tries your 
faith to its utmost, just as faith is tried in this actual 
world. 

The modern mind sees with growing clearness that 
the only real questions that specially deserve to interest 
us lie deeper than the sectarian differences and con- 
troversies that busied our forefathers. Who cares to 
read the treatises over which Unitarians and Trinitarians 
divided? Baptists and Presbyterians and all the rest 
of us are one, if we are in earnest, before the problem of 
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the destiny and the nature of man and the nature of the 
universe. We are all one in our ideals of the practical 
work that we have to do in this world, provided we 
once agree that we may call ourselves children of God. 
Do we really believe that this is a spiritual universe, and 
love is eternal and man is born of God? Set our faces 
right here, and we can go forth, like the sons of the Vik- 
ings, to subdue the earth, to make good-will prevail, 
to bring in the kingdom of heaven. Browning sets our 
faces right. We will not urge that he was a reformer 
himself: he was a poet first. But he takes us up out of 
the fogs, and he shows us the eternal perspective and the 
hills and the stars. He lifts us to be our best selves. 
He makes us conceive that ‘‘God cares,’’ and, as if we had 
heard the call of the trumpet, we stand ready to do 
whatever the will of God bids. Nothing is so practical 
as the poetry or the preaching that does this. 

One of the greatest of teachings is that we must love 
God (and therefore love man) ‘with all our heart and 
soul and mind and strength.’ ‘Too often the voice of 
the preacher, like that of the theologian, is feeble: it does 
not persuade. It does indeed show that “love might 
be,” but it fails to tell us the greater fact, that love 
“hath been, and is.’’ We are always expecting too much 
of the reason. ‘The reason is splendid, but it can merely 
give a pass to go into the kingdom of God. It costs 
more than this bare ‘“‘permit’’ of the reason to enter: 
it costs will or purpose, and it costs heart-throbs besides. 
Browning never makes a mistake here. He speaks to 
the whole nature of us; he moves the whole man; he 
shows the wholeness of the vast world, where evil at 
last drops out of sight; and he calls the man to. stand 
forth at his fullest and best, free of fear, over whom 
now henceforth evil has no power. Will man ever hear 
a death song so full of joy and victory as Browning’s 
own, in the Epilogue of “‘ Asolando,”’ of 


*‘One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward’’? 


You cannot stand with the man who sang those verses 
and not catch the new spiritual note of our age. ‘There 
is no vulgar sectarianism any longer among those who 
hear this message of the poets. CAeL Dd: 


Emmanuel,—God with Us. 


Certain words affect us like music, like the first buds 
and flowers of spring, like a gentle face and the dulcet 
tones of loved voices. They seem alive, and we repeat 
them with pleasure, scarce thinking of their meaning. 
So Emmanuel (God with us) sounds like the first soft 
breathings of a new-born child. The great mystery is 
unfolded, and again humanity has the God-like touch of 
inspiration. 

Not that he is very far from any one of us at any time, 
if we can apprehend his nearness, but in this new-comer, 
this exquisite little body enshrining a wondrous soul, 
the nearness is brought home to us with a new sense of 
awe. God has been made manifest, not only in suns and 
galaxies, in worlds beyond number, in the great universe 
itself, but in the glory brought down to the human level 
and embodied in flesh. What more natural than that 
the mother should bow with a sense of worship before 
the little being who has come so wondrously to birth, 
and to her surely, if to no other, he is God with us. 

Depths unsuspected are stirred in her breast when 
she finds herself the recipient of such heavenly honors. 
Whole vistas of experience, of knowledge, of perception, 
open before her. Love is sanctified, and its wonder, its 
perfection have blossomed in her, and with it must have 
come the great sense of humility, of unworthiness. This 

miracle may happen in the poorest cottage as in the 
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grandest palace. Every birth in the sense of purity and 
innocence is Emmanuel, God with us. 

The little Emmanuel was born of an old and highly- 
cultured race, chosen and elected by nature to be the de- 
pository of high spiritual truths, a race that had felt, 
by the inspiration of its patriarchs and prophets, the living, 
breathing presence of the Most High; had felt him in 
the world when he passed by and the hair of their flesh 
stood up; had felt him in the wind, the fire, the thunder, 
but more than all in his whispers in the deep and solemn 
silences when the soul communes with itself. He had 
spoken to them in the holy of holies of the temple. His 
race had knowledge, skill, learning, and wisdom. He 
knew its spiritual significance as he knew of its decay 
in sterilized, barren ritual and external conformity. 
But the great spiritual gift, the wondrous heritage of 
his people, though seemingly dead or dying, was to blos- 
som again in him in the little Emmanuel, God still with 
us. He came as rare souls of genius and power come in 
the fulness of time. Not by accident, not springing 
out of chance of any fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances, but slowly made ready, prepared, and fashioned 
in the great evolutionary process of spiritual growth. 
He was no accident, but the natural fruit on the tree of 
life. In him was gathered an epoch, a great cycle of 
human experience, and the wonder is no less because 
the miracle dwindles. He is the highest meaning of his 
time, the crown and fulfilment of his people, and for this 
reason we cannot separate him from his race, and must 
look to it, at least in part, for the explanation of his 
mission. That they rejected him makes him no less 
an Israelite, a child sitting at the family hearth-stone. 

God was manifesting himself to them again after the 
long, sterile, barren years when no new shoot of spiritual 
growth had put forth, and the respectable, the conven- 
tionally moral, the secretly immoral, ruled the Church. 
Then the little Emmanuel came as such a soul does come, 
without warning or observation, to proclaim the coming 
of the kingdom of Heaven. For we may infer that he 
came to a humble, artisan home as other babies are born 
in the same grade of life, a home burdened perhaps by 
poverty, care, and want; and only in later years, when 
his mission was manifest to some, did the manger come 
into view and the angel choirs begin to sing above it, 
and the kings to come from the Far East bearing crowns, 
and led by a star, or the beasts to kneel before the new- 
born majesty. 

The legend is so beautiful we can believe it and dream 
over it, and love it in a way. It is the heritage of all 
children, and should not be kept from them. . But with 
a deeper reverence, a more abiding faith, we see him in a 
humble home, not unlike thousands to be found all ever 
Judea. But he is not less to us Emmanuel, God manifest 
in the human soul, no less the beloved ruler and master 
of our spiritual life. As his mother exalted maternity, 
and placed it among the stars, so should we see in all 
little children the brothers and sisters of Emmanuel, 
the. human and divine brothers and sisters, in whose 
faces the holiest light of humanity shines. We see his 
kindred in the slum child, neglected, degraded, taught 
in the schools of vice and crime; in the gang child, har- 
dened in brutality. We see them in the courts of law, 
in the reformatories, in the prisons, in all backward and 
deficient children, stultified, dwarfed by ill-usage and 
starvation. Shall we not own a great reproach that 
such sins and crimes toward childhood can exist? But 
God is still with us. His spirit walks the sea and tra- 
verses the land. ‘The callous, the indifferent, the hard, 
the selfish are being shamed into a knowledge of their 
crimes, their responsibilities toward the little brothers 
and sisters of Jesus. 
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Richard C. Humphreys. 


Richard C. Humphreys was known to all good Uni- 
tarians and to good citizens in Boston of every degree. 
It would be difficult to name any good work to which 
he has not lent a hand if it came within the range of his 
influence and activity. His sudden death last Monday 
evening puts an end to an unusual career of usefulness. 
He had suffered from the vicissitudes of a failing heart 
for the last two years, but with cheerful good-will attended 
to his duties up to the end. He has been an officer in 
religious and benevolent 
societies of many kinds, 
and always an active 
worker in every one so 
long as his strength held 
out. He was for years the 
treasurer of the General 
Conference, and out of his 
love for the cause he re- 
tained that office to the 
end. It was his custom 
to attend to his private 
business in the morning, 
and to give all his after- 
noons to charitable work, 
both private and official. 
But there were few morn- 
ing hours when some of 
the agents or objects of 
charity might not be found 
at his desk. Last Friday 
the present writer saw 
him, erect and cheerful, 
seemingly carrying his 
seventy-five years with 
ease and gracious dignity. 
Not long before that he 
answered, to an inquiry 
as to his health, that he 
was comfortable, but 
knew, of course, that his 
“summons might come at 
any minute.” ‘But you 
are not afraid,’ we said. 
“Not in the least,’’ he 
answered. ‘The cheerful 
faith which was his main- 
stay and the inspiration for 
the works of beneficence 
which caused the flowers 
of human sympathy to 
bloom along his pathway he was ready to express, to ex- 
plain, and to defend on all occasions. Not infrequently he 
went into the pulpit in some emergency, and even when 
there was no pressing demand for a “supply”’ simply be- 
cause his friends liked now and then to have ‘“Richard”’ 
speak to them on holy themes. His daily life was such as to 
commend him to his fellow-parishioners as one who illus- 
trated the faith for which their ancient church on Meeting- 
house Hill, in Dorchester, was founded. A list of the 
memberships and offices he held would not include many 
clubs devoted to pleasure, but would include, first or last, 
nearly every one in which a Unitarian would seek to 
serve,—the General Conference, the Unitarian’ Associa- 
tion, the Sunday School Society, the Christian Regis- 
ter Association, temperance, and benevolences of many 
kinds. Mr. Humphreys was the son of a stanch Uni- 
tarian yeoman who lived on his farm in a suburb of 
Boston until he saw it converted into a village, and then 
into a densely populated district of Dorchester in the 
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city of Boston. Richard and his brothers James and 
Charles and his son Clarence have taken their part, like 
good citizens, in this development, and have helped to 
keep the good old town in: which they were born faithful 
to the traditions of their colonial ancestry. 


Hmertcan Unitarian Association. 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held on 
‘Tuesday, May 21, at Tremont Temple. The devotional 
; exercises will be led by 
Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach of 
Hartford. At the morn- 
ing meeting the reports 
for the year ending May 
1 will be presented. The 
ten departments of the 
Association’s work will 
report in print. The treas- 
urer and assistant secre- 
tary will also report in 
print, and the president 
and secretary will make 
their annual addresses. 
Reports are also expected 
from the Apportionment 
Commission, and from 
the committees that have 
in charge the preparation 
of the new Hymn Book 
and Service Book. At the 
afternoon session the re- 
ports of fifteen of the com- 
mittees of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Public 
Service will be submitted 
in print, and the secretary 
of the Department will 
describe the operations 
of the year. There will 
follow the report of the 
Nominating Committee 
and the election of officers 
and directors, and, finally, 
the report of the Business 
Committee and the dis- 
cussion and transaction of 
any business that may 
come before the meeting. 
The members of the As- 
sociation who have busi- 
ness to introduce are requested to inform the secretary 
of their purpose beforehand, so that sufficient time can 
be allowed for adequate discussion. 

The preacher of the Anniversary Sermon on Tuesday 
evening, May 21, will be Prof. Lawrence Pearsall Jacks 
of Manchester College, Oxford. Mr. Jacks is best known 
in our American churches as the editor of the Hzbbert 
Journal and as the author of three notable books, ‘‘The 
Alchemy of Thought,” ‘‘Mad Shepherds,” and “Among 
the Idol Makers.’”’ Mr. Jacks was a pupil of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s at Manchester College, and after getting his Mas- 
ter’s Degree at London University he spent a year at the 
Harvard Divinity School. He was then for six years 
minister of the Renshaw Street Church in Liverpool, 
for nine years minister of the Church of the Messiah in 
Birmingham; and since 1903 he has been professor at 
Manchester College and warden of the College Hall. 
The Hibbert Journal was started in 1902, and is the most 


influential philosophical and theological quarterly printed 
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in the English language. Mr. Jacks has visited America 
two or three times-since he left the Harvard Divinity 
School. Mr. Jacks will preach at Salem, Mass., on May 
19, at Appleton Chapel, Harvard University on May 
26, and then for four Sundays in the First Parish Church 
in Cambridge. On June 30 he will be in Montreal. It 
is hoped that Mrs. Jacks, who is the daughter of 
Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, will accompany her hus- 
band. © 

‘Mr. W. T. Stead, the famous English critic, who went 
down in the Titanic, recently described the Hibbert Jour- 
nal as “the most notable achievement in the domain of 
serious periodical literature that has occurred in the last 
twenty years.” “It ranks,’’ he said, ‘with the creation 
of the Edinburgh Review, and the founding of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes.”’ He describes Mr. Jacks as a man 
who has “successfully accomplished one of the miracles 
of the time.’ In other words, he established a serious 
quarterly magazine devoted to religion, theology, and 
philosophy, and has made it not only a scholarly, but a 
paying, success. The Hibbert Journal now has a circula- 
tion of 12,000. It is the ‘arena in which the doughty 
gladiators of modern thought are free to do battle in 
their own way for their own ideas.”” ‘The editor has never 
thrust himself forward into public view. His name 
does not appear on the title-page, and his occasional con- 
tributions are usually anonymous. But his initiative 
created the Hibbert Journal, and his discriminating skill 
has led it to its present success. Mr. Jacks is not only a 
scholar and teacher, but also a forcible and effective 
preacher, and it will be a peculiar pleasure to welcome him 
in Anniversary Week. 

The preliminary programmes of the various meetings 
of Anniversary Week have been sent to the churches for 
distribution, and it is to be hoped that every church will 
see to it that official delegates to the meetings of the 
different societies are duly elected. ‘The friends who have 
been in the habit of attending the gatherings of the week 
will discover some changes in the order of the meetings 
which has prevailed during the last eight years. The 
chief change is the date of the Festival, which this year 
comes on Wednesday evening, May 22. It is further 
proposed to omit this year the reception which has for 
some time past been held on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Somerset. In its place the Hospitality Commit- 
tee will give an informal reception to delegates at Ford 
Hall, to be followed by~speaking from distinguished 
visitors or representatives of our fellowship who come 


from a distance. 


The Hospitality Committee will be able to provide the 
usual accommodations for delegates. Ministers and 
their wives coming from a distance of over forty miles 
from Boston are offered hospitality by the committee, 
beginning on Monday, May 20. Lunches will be served 
daily at the Bulfinch Place Church, and on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons the King’s Chapel Club will serve 
a light supper at 67 Beacon Street. The usual letters of 
invitation have been sent out by the secretary of the 
Hospitality Committee, and it is hoped that a large num- 
ber of our ministers and their wives will be able to avail 
themselves of the liberal provision made for the comfort 
by the churches of Greater Boston. The work of the 
Hospitality Committee, which is entirely a volunteer 
organization, has been greatly appreciated, and our whole 
fellowship is indebted to the members of the commit- 
tee for their disinterested labors and for the success that 
has attended their effort to make Anniversary Week a 
period of good cheer and pleasant social intercourse, as 
well as of spiritual refreshment and business achieve- 
ment. | 
Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Report of the Nominating Committee. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Resolves of the American 
Unitarian Association, governing the nomination of 
officers and directors, the Nominating Committee pub- 
lish the names of the candidates nominated for the year 
1912 as follows:— 


President (for one year). 
SAMUEL A. Exror, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents (for one year). 
CHARLES W. Amgs, St. Paul, Minn. 
CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 
Horacsé Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
Paris Grsson, Great Falls, Mont. 
GEORGE Hutcurnson, Newton, Mass. 
Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
GEORGE SouLE, New Orleans, La. 

G. W. STEPHENS, Montreal, Canada. 


Secretary (for one year). 
Lewis G. W1Lson, Boston, Mass, 


Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
IF, StanLEY How#, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer (for one year). 
Henry M. Wii.tams, Boston, Mass. 
Directors (for three years). 
For New England States:— 
Howarp N. Brown, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. GEORGE R. Diysmoor, Keene, N.H. 
CHARLES F. DoLe, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mrs. CHARLES P. LomBARD, Plymouth’ Mass. 
For Middle and Southern States :— 
EpGaR S. WErrs, Montclair, N.J. 
For Western States and Pacific Coast:— 
C. M. Woopwarp, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nominating Committee (for two years). 
Representing New England :— 
FrEDERIC G. MELCHER, Newton Centre, Mass. 
GEorGE B. Strarron, Concord, N.H. 
Representing Middle States:— 
Mrs. Rospert H. Davis, New York, N.Y. 
Representing Southern States:— 
FE. H. AppInGTon, New Orleans, La. 


In the contest for the office of treasurer, Mr. Henry M. 
Williams received 209 votes and Mr. William P. Fowler 
183. In the contest for directors the various nominees 
received the following number of votes :— 


Revi Coar iis. HGDOER iS Gos ou iad ct pore 2n4. 
Rev, Howarp N. BRown .... . A See 
MrsCHARLES PiWvOMBARD. 2000 c) 0. kee ae 205 
Mrs. GEorGE R. Dinsmoor....... ... 198 
CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE. . .... .. . IQ! 
Percy A. ATHERTON ELL oC ting Banc be Bee st 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH . 9. 3 su ty ets 2 ESF 


AUGUSTUS... HCCORM Er tas: Baten eaaniesbake eiest acy tAS 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Henry B. SAWYER, 
Secretary. 


Current Topics. 


THE strength of the movement for woman suffrage— 
among women, at least—was visually indicated in New 
York City last Saturday by a street parade in which 
more than ten thousand women took part. Throughout 
the line of march the vast crowds that watched the 
procession uttered no word of disrespect, and at many 
points the marchers were greeted with expressions of 
sympathetic approval. The women who took part in 
the great demonstration were eminently representative 
of every walk of life in American society; and a feature 
of the make-up of the parade was the imposing repre- 
sentation of college-bred women, many of whom had 
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won degrees of distinction in addition to the baccalaureate. 
Throughout the day’s marching and at the mass meeting 
that followed it in the evening the so-called “‘suffra- 
gettes’’ demonstrated that they have not to contend in 
this country with the hostile sentiment that has com- 
plicated the work of their sisters in England, and that 
methods of violence are not needed, in this country at 
least, to call attention to a cause which American women 
are pleading purely on its merits. 


ws 


A NOTABLE international event took place in New 
York on May 1, when a commission of distinguished 
Frenchmen presented to the American people, as the 
gift of the French republic, a bust of “La France” by 
Rodin, designed to be a feature of the Champlain memo- 
rial which will be dedicated this summer. The citizens 
whom France designated to bring her greetings to the 
sister republic across the Atlantic included such em- 
inent men as Gabriel Hanotaux, former minister of 
foreign affairs; Louis Barthou, former minister of public 
works; Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, whose work 
in behalf of peace has made him an international figure; 
and René Bazin, the gifted novelist of the New French 
school of letters. In behalf of the President the offer- 
ing of the French nation was accepted by Mr. Wickersham, 
the Attorney-General, who took occasion to assure the 
visitors of the warm reciprocation of the sentiments of 
friendship typified by the gift. Throughout their stay 
in this country the French delegates have been the 
recipients of a cordial hospitality which appears to have 


impressed them. 
ad 


THE presentation to the Senate, on May 1, of the 
President’s message conveying the information that the 
State Department had been unable to discover any 
shadow of evidence that the Japanese government was 
involved in the purchase of land on Magdalena Bay, in 
Mexico, for any purpose whatsoever, was the signal for 
decisive announcements by some senators of the feeling 
that such a purchase of territory by Japan would be 
regarded as an act of hostility. The statement of the 
situation by the Secretary of State completely exoner- 
ated the Japanese government, not only from the pur- 
chase persistently charged, but also from any attempt 
at such a purchase. In the course of the debate that 
followed the receipt of the papers from the White House 
leading members of the Senate on both sides recorded 
themselves as saying that the control of the territory 
under discussion, even by commercial interests purely 
Japanese, would be a menace to the safety of the United 


States. 
ws 


DesPITE the heated championship of Ulster by Union- 
ists, at the opening of the debate on the Irish home rule 
bill last week, the House of Commons declined to interest 
itself keenly in the discussion, and the orators spoke for 
the most part to empty galleries. Neither the House 
nor the public was moved to a responsive outburst, even 
when Lord Claud Hamilton announced his intention of 
taking his place with the Ulsterites to oppose by force 
of arms the application of the measure in case it should 
be passed. “I should only have to go to the quayside 
in Liverpool and call for volunteers,’’ declared Lord 
Hamilton, in the course of an impassioned speech to a half- 
filled chamber, “‘to get thousands of men ready to go and 
succor their brethren in Ulster.’’ But not even in the 
face of such a dramatic appeal did either the House or 
the country awake from its apathy on the issue,—an 
apathy probably based upon the conviction that the 
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passage of the measure by the Commons is merely a 
matter of schedule time. 


In another issue that came before the House of Commons 
at the beginning of the present week a much livelier in- 
terest was taken, both at London and Washington. Bas- 
ing their attacks upon a passage in recently published 
correspondence between President Taft and Theodore 
Roosevelt, in the course of which the Executive is quoted 
as expressing the belief that the rejected treaty of reciproc- 
ity would have operated to make Canada ‘‘an adjunct 
to the United States,’ the Unionists made an onslaught 
upon those who, they charged, had “‘conspired’”’ to betray 
the interests of the empire. Mr. Bryce, the ambassador 
to the United States, was designated as the chief individ- 
ual offender in a general assault upon the policy of the 
government in the negotiations that brought about the 
treaty which the people of Canada rejected in the last 
election. Prime Minister Asquith warmly defended Mr. 
Bryce against any suspicion of disloyalty, and pointed 
out that the treaty was not negotiated by the ambassador, 
but by the Canadian cabinet, and that in any event Mr. 
Bryce could not have been cognizant of the purposes of 
the Washington government as indicated by the publica- 
tion of private correspondence. 


ad 


THE difficulties that beset France in Morocco, owing to 
the hostility of native tribes, are furnishing grounds for 
doubt as to whether the occupation will become a “‘ peace- 
ful” one for a decade to come. ‘The most recent problem 
that is confronting the newly appointed governor of 
Morocco, Gen. Lyautey, is the aggravated unrest that 
would follow the abdication of the reigning sultan, who 
has shown an emphatic desire to abandon the throne in 
consequence of the hostility to which he has subjected 
himself by signing the treaty that made the French pro- 
tectorate a legal fact. It is recognized in Paris that a 
vacancy on the ornamental throne at Fez would precipi- 
tate a fresh contest among pretenders, and that such a 
contest would greatly complicate the already difficult 
problem of administration which Gen. Lyautey is trying 
to solve with the least possible amount of friction. With 
this unpleasant fact in view the French cabinet last Mon- 
day instructed Gen. Lyautey to do his best to induce the 
sultan to retain his dignities for the present. 


Brevities. 


The Christian Register passed its ninety-first birthday 
last month, but it is young yet. 


A contemporary remarks that the spirit of Mothers’ 
Day will not be marred if the fathers are included in the 
commemoration. 


For the dignity of our highest office the Presidential 
term ought to be lengthened to six or seven years, with a 
constitutional bar against re-election. 


Specialists on any one subject see more of the things 
that come in their line than any one else, and often in 
such a way as to destroy their sense of proportion. ‘They 
magnify the evils with which they deal. 


We are reminded of the old burlesque in Puck, which 
represented the different denominations as recommend- 
ing themselves to the heathen. ‘‘The Baptist has saved 
thousands and will save you’’; “The Broad-gauge Epis- 
copalians don’t interfere with your religion’’; ‘‘The Meth- 
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odist,—noisy, but sure’; “The old reliable Roman 
Catholic method”; and ‘The Unitarian, easy,—all 
modern conveniences.”’ Perhaps Unitarianism is not so 
easy as it used to be. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Church Hospitality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In connection with the recent discussion in your col- 
umns of church hospitality, I should like to relate the 
remark of a young woman brought up in the Methodist 
communion, which presents a phase of the subject that 
some of your readers may find new. She had become 
dissatisfied with the teaching of her childhood, and had 
been strongly attracted by the preaching of a certain 
Unitarian minister, to whom she had listened for about 
a year. When she found herself alone in a strange city, 
she made tentative visits to several churches, among 
them a small Unitarian church and a larger Methodist. 
She was shy, undecided, and trying hard to be self-reliant 
and independent. After about two months of roaming 
she said to me: ‘I intend to go to the Methodist church 
regularly. At the Unitarian church I think I might like 
the minister, but the people are too terribly cordial!”’ 

M. L. A. 


Things that Aren’t So. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It has now become a bromide that “it is better not to 
know so many things than to know so many things that 
aren’t so.” The truth of this statement has been borne 
in upon me during the last six months while I have read 
and listened to the statements concerning the physical 
debasement of our young men, and the diseases which 
are said to infect the majority of men and women. 
There are certain vile diseases which have been known 
since the beginning of time. ‘They have wrought for the 
degradation of the minds and bodies of men and women 
in all ages and in all nations, excepting in some happy 
lands where barbarians were aloof from the corrupting 
influences of civilization. -~These things have been well 
known. ‘The traffic in human virtue has been observed 
and the awful consequences noted, but until recently in 
our country the lips of modest people have been closed. 
Suddenly now with a turn in the tide of popular feeling 
there is a reversal of the old rule of silence and modesty, 
and statements are made which, being accepted, would 
leave us little hope for the future of society. I recently 


- listened to what seemed to be a frank statement of facts 


well attested, and have recently heard and read other 
statements of a similar kind. If I accepted them with- 
out question, I should be obliged to believe that five- 
eighths of our American youths are infected with what 
are called ‘social diseases,’’ and that the majority of 
women who are subjected to laparotomy are the innocent 
victims of dissolute men or of accidental infection. 

I am not in the habit of accepting any statement be- 
cause it is printed or orally made, and I have taken occa- 
sion to make inquiries of men and women who have had 
every opportunity to know what the manners and morals 
of young men are, and of one who has had wide experi- 
ence as a surgical operator. He declares most emphati- 
cally that such statements are the exaggerations of special- 
ists. With a wide experience of just the kind that would 
put him into relations with such matters, he confirms the 
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impression that we all have concerning our friends and 
neighbors, and the majority of the boys and girls whom 
we intimately know and regard with love and respect. Let 
us have the truth, but nothing but the truth. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Anti-Vivisection Movement. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register;— 

A paragraph in the Christian Register of April 25 calls 
attention to the case of a physician who died from the 
effect of experimentation in the hopes of discovering the 
cure for a disease in which he was interested, and con- 
cludes with a reflection upon the Anti-Vivisection Society 
which is characterized as consisting of “well-meaning” 
persons who “‘suppose”’ they are working “‘in the interest 
of dumb animals.” 

We welcome every opportunity of throwing light upon 
a matter strangely misunderstood and misrepresented. 

Let me first clear away one error in regard to the work 
of our society, which is almost universal among those not 
familiar with the subject. During recent years nine 
bills have been brought before the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, some by the Anti-Vivisection Society and some 
by the group of which Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
was the leader. With one exception none of these bills 
would have hindered a single experiment of which the 
object was the discovery of cure for disease in human 
beings. They would merely have limited these experi- 
ments to authorized persons and places. (The one ex- 
ception was a bill for the special protection of dogs and 
cats.) All these bills were bitterly opposed by remon- 
strants, who were practically the very persons whose 
experiments would not be prevented by them. When 
reminded of this, they answered, “‘ Well, it is an entering 
wedge.” One of them said, “We do not know what 
the young men do in their own rooms.” But they re- 
fused any restriction, any inspection, any limitation 
whatever. (See upon this point Prof. William James’s 
leaflet.) We repeatedly offered to modify our bill in 
order to cause them as little inconvenience as possible. 
From the pertinacity with which all our efforts to come 
to some compromise have been rejected we have 
been forced (some of us, perhaps many of us) into the 
position that total abolition is the only safeguard for 
both animals and human beings. 

The writer of the paragraph is mistaken in assuming 
that our only object is the protection of dumb animals. 
Our work is quite as much in the interest of human beings. 
Experimentation on animals has been found so unsatis- 
factory in its results that the Moloch of medical research 
advances from this to the demand for human victims. 
Vivisection of animals does not protect men and women 
from experimentation: it leads directly to it. For a 
terrible instance of this see the Journal of Experimental 
Medicine of December 1, r1gIt. 

We are accused of making statements which would 
lead to the belief that the medical faculty is dominated 
by cruel men who enjoy inflicting torture upon dumb ani- 
mals: I have never myself made any such statements, 
and do not recall such statements made by any of my 
associates. But to prove cruelty on the part of certain 
individuals would be a very inadequate way of handling 
so large a subject. In my own address before the com- 
mittee of the legislature in 1902 I find these words, ‘“‘ We 
are not here to bring petty accusations against individ- 
uals, but to warn you of a growing danger, which threat- 
ens not only animals, but men, women, and helpless 
children, whom it is the duty of the Commonwealth to 
protect; for the evil, if neglected at this stage, will grow 
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even stronger and stronger and more difficult to cope 
with.” 

It is a first principle that no man, and, still more, no 
class of men, is fit to be trusted with absolute, irrespon- 
sible power. ‘Those who ask to be held above all law and 
beyond all law in regard to their dealings with a help- 
less, unprotected class should be prepared to show not 
only that their characters are upright, their dispositions 
humane, and their motives good, but that they are as to 
their minds infallible, and as to their characters super- 
human. No other beings have the right to make the 
gigantic claim of immunity from law. 

The report of the English Commission which has been 
employed six years in investigating the results of animal 
experimentation, the members of which are all vivisectors, 
has been more favorable to our cause than we had dared 
to hope, and more damaging to that of our opponents. 
The failure to prove good results from the study of bacilli 
and from the recent methods applied to diphtheria are 
especially noteworthy. It is to be hoped that the report 
of this commission will soon be placed in an available 
form before the public. Literature on this subject, 
including Prof. James’s leaflet and the article from the 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, may be had from the 
New England Anti-Vivisection Society, Room 515, Tre- 
mont ‘Temple, Boston. 

LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Boston. Mass. 


Under the Harrow. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


“As uneasy as a toad under a harrow,” said my grand- 
mother to me, on several occasions, over thirty years 
ago, and she, being a Yankee dame of rural New Hamp- 
shire environment, knew a deal about toads and harrows; 
likewise she knew a deal about her grandson,—the “ Un- 
easy’ one. 

Notice that the toad was not exterminated by the 
harrow, as he would have been if the heavy foot of the 
plodding horse or swinging ox had “caught him”’ fairly 
in the furrow: no, he continued his terrene existence, 
only he was, thrown into an uneasy, an uncomfortable 
state of mind. His subjectivity was made unstable, so 
to speak. 

Probably this is, substantially, the formula for all sorts 
and conditions of toads under similar harrowing cir- 
cumstances; and there are three or four of these “un- 
easy” types among the human species, which have 
drawn my attention of late. For example, there are our 
dusky brothers, the negroes; caught beneath the harrow 
they are, even more in the South than in the North; put 
under the social ban; believed to be guilty until proving 
themselves innocent; guilty, not of doing anything bad, 
but, simply, of being somehow inferior; not condemned, 
at a particular time, for some concrete crime, but held off, 
condescended to, in a general and impersonal way. 

Again, there are our Semitic brothers, the Jews,—per- 
haps, better, the Israelites,—who are always,—even to this 
year of our Israelitish Lord, nineteen hundred and twelve, 
—always a “‘peculiar people,” a banned people, a people 
often made “‘uneasy’’ under the harrow of social ostra- 
cism; and that kind of harrow is of the most approved 
modern type; quite as much up-to-date as any McCormick 
reaper that ever came—like young Lochinvar—‘ Out of 
the West.” 

Again, there are our Celtic brothers, they of the 
warm hearts, witty tongues, and office-seeking instincts. 
“Clannish”’ are they? But they have been made so 
largely by you, O Puritan and Knickerbocker Separatists. 
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What wonder if several “uneasy’”’ toads, having  re- 
covered somewhat from the rasping harrow, assemble in 
a quiet furrow and talk over their common trials and 
tribulations? This is what the ‘‘Micks’’ have done; 
and they have evolved, grown civilized, as have also the 
Yankees, the ‘“‘Rubes,’” and both have become trans- 
formed into the higher American type. 

Again—and not least among the brethren—are the 
ministers, the clergy; and they also know what it is to 
feel uneasy because of a certain social, or sociological, 
ban. To be sure, they are exalted, unduly, blindly, by 
some—chiefly feminine—admirers; but often these gentle- 
men of the cloth, sometimes living perforce like aliens 
among their fellow-men, are made “uneasy’’ by chance 
remarks, overheard on the street corners or upon the 
trolley-car. They hear their profession spoken of with 
indifference or contempt, and they instinctively throw up 
a concealing hand, to cover the white tie or the notch of 
the clerical waistcoat under their chin. Or, perhaps, 
our clerical brother is setting forth on an ocean voyage; 
and, as he steps upon the steamer’s deck, some tarry 
sailor shifts his quid, hitches up his waistband, and mut- 
ters, audibly: ‘‘One o’ them blasted sky-pilots! A bad 
voyage ahead of us!”’ This said, perhaps, although that 
cynical mariner might hold in deep respect, and even 
affection, some particular parson, somewhere on the 
globe. He has simply laid the conventional nautical 
ban on a special class of passengers. 

If this article were a sermon, it might here properly 
fork—like a river or a highway—into two branches: 
first, the nature of the toads and the effect of the harrow 
upon their characters; and, secondly, the nature and 
claims of the autocratic harrow and the degree of its 
culpability for uneasiness among toads. But my sym- 
pathies are, generically and vocationally, with the toads; 
and I am opposed, as strongly as may be, to arrogant, 
iron-toothed harrows. I brand, as provincial and puerile, 
those social ostracisms which tend to make the negro, 
the Celt, the Semite, or the clergyman feel himself less 
than a man. 

But what course is to be pursued by the toad? What 
shall be done, by negro, Jew, Celt, or cleric, to recover 
himself from his ‘‘uneasiness,’’ and offset the ill-effects 
of the harrow, the social discrimination—be it much or 
little—of his fellows? He recognizes, often, in himself, 
the blighting or distorting influence of this injustice 
meted out to him; and perhaps he tries to avoid it by 
strategy or by indirection or even by insincerity. It 
is affirmed, on good authority, that there probably are 
hundreds of persons living as Caucasians, in the United 
States, who have a measurable quantity of Ethiopian 
blood in their veins; also, you and I have noted startling 
transformations in persons’ names which hinted at Celtic 
or Semitic origins, yet defied investigation; and ministers 
of the gospel have been known to try to pass as “‘pro- 
fessors,”’ or “authors,” or “journalists,” when any keen 
listener to their conversation could catch “Finally, 
brethren,” vibrating underneath their most formidable 
worldly phrases. 

No, there is only one remedy for this chafing, rasping 
injustice of the social ban: it is the assertion of a strong, 
high individualism. ‘The negro, or Celt, or Semite, 
or clergyman, must show so much patience, courtesy, 
and courage, such a large measure of high idealism in his 
thought and his conduct, that he shall tower above his 
class, as unjustly, unsympathetically interpreted by 
narrower minds. That can emancipate him, and can 
command into silence the jackal snarlings of provincial 
natures, who do not recognize true manhood unless they 
see it labelled. 


Canton, Mass. 
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Lux in Tenebris. 


BY LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 


Up, up, my soul, unto the mountain height! 
The burdens of the world have borne thee down: 
The turmoil and the fever of the town 

Have all but shorn away thy power of flight; 
The lowland mists obscure the purer light 

Yet clear upon the hills; and where the frown 
Of care sits on thy brow should gleam the crown 
Of joyous freedom, still thy heavenly right. 

The warrior trumpet of the wind is thine, 

The crystal durance of the frost and snow, 
Orion and the jewelled Pleiades: 

For thee the kindling fires of yearning shine 

In human eyes, and Love herself doth show 
Thine upward path to God-like services. 


Bahaism: the Birth of a World Religion. 


Twenty years ago Prof. E. G. Browne, through whose 
researches attention was first directed to Bahaism in this 
country [England], wrote of it as “a faith which may 
not impossibly win a place amidst the great religions of 
the world.”’ And he added the significant words, “Let 
those who know what Muhammad made the Arabs 
consider well what the Bab may yet make the Persians.”’ 

Since these words were written, adherents to Bahaism 
have been won over in such numbers throughout the 
world, especially in the Moslem part of it, that we should 
be justified in claiming, when we take also into account 
the religious and ethical values of its sacred writings and 
the remarkable nature of its conquests, that a place 
among the great religions of the world is already assured 
to it, and that the frontiers of Persia have already proved 
far too narrow for its world-wide aspirations and spiritual 
energies. 

My own interest in Bahaism is due to the fact that I 
agree with Mazzini that “the question which agitates 
the world is a religious question”; that I dréam, as he 
dreamed, of a ‘‘Catholicism of humanity,” or, as he 
finely puts it, of “raising on the old world’s wreck an 
altar where the peoples may burn the incense of recon- 
ciliation”’; that I ask pathetically, as did he, and as the 
whole world appears to be asking with a poignant in- 
sistence to-day, “Shall we never more possess a bond of 
common brotherhood, or religion, or conception of uni- 
versal, providential law that all may take and believe?”’; 
and that Bahaism appears to me to be calculated, as 
nothing else I know, to inspire and promote modern 
religious developments in the direction of a truly cath- 
olic religion adequate to meet the needs of the modern 
world. 

Now there are certain questions we should address at 
the very outset to any religion claiming to be, or even to 
supply the basis of, a universal religion for to-day... . 
Has it proved itself worth dying for? Does it issue in 
heart-warm deeds in the service of man? Does it tend 
toward the unity of the whole human race? Does it 
harmonize with the facts of modern science? Are its 
ethical standards of the highest, and the social regula- 
tions it enjoins enlightened? Does it accept with com- 
plete faith the moral unity and sanity of the creative 
scheme? Does it transfigure this earthly life, which is 
but for a moment, with ‘‘a Light that never was on land 
or sea”? Does it communicate that peace which “pass- 
eth all understanding’”’ and make of prison a paradise, of 
death a victory, and of all that may happen to us a 
blessedness? 

To answer these questions it will be necessary to sketch 
the history of this movement, and to summarize its 
essential teachings. There arose in Shiraz, in 1844, a 
young reformer, only twenty-four years of age, who 
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announced himself as the Bab (the Gate). One might 
describe him as the Luther of a Protestant Reformation 
of Islam in Persia. His chief writing is the Beydn, which 
is, in part, a new rendering of the Koran in the direction 
of a reversion to it in its pristine simplicity, as we speak 
to-day of a return to “simple Christianity.” The Bab’s 
mission, as he conceived it, was a purely spiritual one, 
and he would have kept it clear, if possible, of political 
and ecclesiastical entanglements. Yet since his appeal, 
as is that of all prophets, was to an inward, rather than to 
an outward, witness, it is not surprising to learn that the 
more his teachings excited attention the more alarmed 
the Mullahs became, finally summoning to their aid the 
civil powers whose interests they made to appear as no 
less menaced than their own by the young peophet’s 
innovations. The consequence was that the Bab sur- 
vived only by six years his proclamation of himself, a 
large proportion of which time he spent in prison: he 
was finally shot publicly in Tabriz. A prominent feature 
of the Bab’s teachings and writings was his announce- 
ment of “Him whom God shall manifest.’’ He himself 
claimed to be, however, no more than the John the 
Baptist heralding the Christ that was to be. 

There had been severe persecution of the Babis during 
the Bab’s lifetime; but, owing to an attempt on the life 
of the Shah two years after the Bab’s death by a fanat- 
ical Babi, a deed condemned by his coreligionists, the 
Mullahs were able to stir up the authorities against them 
to such a degree that a persecution enstied so wide in 
extent and of so ruthless a nature as to be perhaps un- 
paralleled in the world’s history. The lowest compu- 
tation of the martyrdoms in Persia places them at 
10,000, some say 20,000. Many of these, which in- 
cluded women and even children, were perpetrated with 
barbarous cruelty. Most of these martyrdoms took 
place early in the history of the movement, but they have 
continued almost down to the present day; for, as late 
as 1901, there were ‘170 martyrs at one time in the city 
of*Yezd.”’ 

Among those who had been early attracted to the 
teachings of the Bab was one now known as Baha’u’llah. 
He was a scion of a notable family in Persia, his father 
having been a vizier and his grandfather a grand vizier. 
When the fierce persecution of the Babis took place, he 
boldly pleaded their cause, and was in consequence con- 
fined in chains for four months in an underground dungeon 
in Teheran. Shortly after his release he and his family, 
with other believers, departed into exile to Bagdad, 
under the protection of the Turkish government. Abdul- 
Baha, his son, was at that time eight years of age. They 
were in extreme poverty, all Baha’u’llah’s extensive 
estates and properties having been confiscated, and 
atrived in Bagdad, after a month of terrible suffer- 
ings, almost destitute. As Behiah Khanum, Abdul- 
Baha’s sister, tells us in her narrative of a considerable 
portion of their sixty years of exile, one of the most 
pathetic of human documents in its terrible simplicity: 
“their sufferings were indescribable.” After a time, 
however, help came from friends in Teheran, and their 
condition improved. 

The little Babi community was at this time passing 
through a period of crisis. Several had arisen, claiming 
to be “He whom God shall manifest,” and grave dispute 
arose as to the future leadership. At last the situation 
became so acute that Baha’u’'llah quitted his family and 
friends, and abode for two years alone in the mountain 
solitudes, none knowing of his whereabouts. He himself 
assigns as his sole reason for so doing that he wished 
“to avoid being an object of disagreement among the 
beloved.’ He was, however, at length discovered, and, 
on the urgent entreaty of the friends, who insisted that 
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the cause would perish without him, he returned to 
Bagdad. They had remained some eleven years in 
Bagdad when, in 1863, orders were received that they 
should proceed forthwith to Constantinople. Baha'u'llah 
was then forty-six years of age, and Abdul-Baha was 
nineteen. Four days before the caravan set out 
Baha’u’llah announced to his son and to four disciples 
that he himself was ‘‘He whom God shall manifest,” 
binding them to secrecy. After two months’ residence 
in Constantinople the exiles were compulsorily transferred 
to Adrianople, where they remained five years. Toward 
the close of this period Baha’u’llah’s declaration of him- 
self was made public, and evoked an awe, a personal 
devotion, and affection on the part of his immediate 
followers of the most remarkable character. 

From Adrianople, and a little later from his fortress- 
prison of Acca, this tortured prisoner penned and de- 
spatched astounding epistles to the Pope, to the crowned 
heads of Europe, and to the Shah of Persia. ‘The epistle to 
the Shah, which expounds the main tenets of Baha’u’llah, 
is a noble, restrained, and dignified plea for an oppressed 
community. The epistle to the Turkish sultan, written 
later from Acca, at a moment when the community was 
experiencing from that tyrant the utmost abominations 
of lingering torture, is a defiance to him, as from a Pro- 
metheus to a Zeus, to do his worst. 

Shortly after Baha’u’llah’s declaration of himself the 
community, now some seventy-seven souls, was exiled 
to Acca (Acre, a few miles distant from Nazareth!), 
a prison to which the worst criminals were sent from all 
parts of the Turkish Empire. They were crowded to- 
gether for two years in two rooms of the barracks which, 
during the whole of that time, they were not allowed to 
leave save for recreation on the roof. Behiah Khanum’s 
detailed description of their sufferings in this ‘‘ Black 
Hole” is almost too appalling to repeat. After two 
years, however, the authorities relented; the exiles were 
better housed and were allowed to go freely about the 
city, with the exception of Baha’u’llah, who was com- 
pelled for nine more years to remain a prisoner within his 
house. As time went on, owing to the increasing respect 
in which the members of the community came to be held, 
they were permitted to receive friends and to reside or 
travel within a radius of eighteen miles of the city. 
Hither came pilgrims to Baha’u’llah from many coun- 
tries, and through these, and by means of the tablets 
written in answer to the inquiries of the faithful, the 
teachings were widely spread abroad. In 1892 Baha’- 
u’'llah died at the age of seventy-five, and Abdui-Baha, 
his son, has been since the recognized leader. He is 
followed by a devotion scarcely, if at all, less than that 
which had been accorded to Baha’u’llah, though the 
highest claim he makes for himself is that he is simply 
Abbas, the Servant of God. In 1908 he and his exiled 
followers were released under the Turkish Constitution. 
Bahais see in this exile at Acca a fulfilment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. 

At this stage it will be well to indicate the wide area 
of the conquests the movement has already made. 
Bahaism claims to have the adhesion of at least one- 
third of the Persian people (including members of the 
ruling family, viziers, parliamentary deputies, gover- 
nors, and many religious teachers or Mullahs), and has 
not less than three million adherents throughout the 
world. The main bulk of its followers is Mohammedan. 
It counts followers also among all the great religions of 
the world, and it is not an infrequent occurrence in such 
a cosmopolitan city as Rangoon, for instance, to find 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Christians, Jews, Zoroas- 
trians, and Hindus, met together, united by Bahaism 
into one family of love,—race, caste, sect, dietary dis- 
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tinctions, age-long severing customs and prejudices all 
obliterated and merged in the white light of the unity 
of faith. What Christianity has failed to accomplish 
Bahaism has already accomplished. Nor does it appear 
improbable that Bahaism may yet exercise a profound 
influence on religious developments in Western Christen- 
dom, and especially upon Christian missionary prop- 
aganda in the East. ‘The false dictum that ‘East is 
East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet” 
is challenged at length. ‘The first contacts of this move- 
ment with our own country have been remarkable. 
Abdul-Baha arrived on our shores [England] a few months 
back, himself and the movement he represents almost 
unknown. A week after his arrival he delivered an 
address from the pulpit of the City Temple, being in- 
troduced by Mr. Campbell as “the leader of one of the 
most remarkable religious movements of this or any 
other age,’’ and a week later spoke and pronounced the 
benediction in Archdeacon Wilberforce’s church. We 
also find him commanding the respect of a Roman Cath- 
olic writer, who refers to ‘his undoubtedly sincere and 
sublime aspirations and oracles,’’ and recommends the 
Church’s missionaries, ‘with sympathy and equity,” to 
examine the phenomena of this movement. 

The ultimate aim of Bahaism is the spiritual* unifica- 
tion of mankind. Its mission is not to supply the world 
with a new ethic, for a lofty ethic is already furnished 
us in the world’s religious literature, but to knit all the 
faiths of the world and all the peoples of the world into 
one. ‘‘The gift of God to this enlightened age,’’ writes 
Abdul-Baha, “is the knowledge of the oneness of man- 
kind and the fundamental oneness of religion.’’ The 
great word of Bahaism is “Unity.” The distinguishing 
feature is that it sets out to demonstrate the funda- 
mental unity of all religions and to trace them back to 
one single Divine Source. It is not a sect nor even a 
new religion: rather is it a spirit and a life embodied in a 
New Dispensation, or Great Reconciling Order, intent on 
achieving unity through diversity by means of a deeper 
outpouring of the spirit through all forms. It has im- 
plicit faith that the spirit cannot fail to operate effec- 
tively through all forms when once it has secured due 
embodiment. It does not bid us abandon allegiance to 
our own individual loyalties. On the contrary, it en- 
courages us to cleave to these, to remain intimately 
connected, if at all possible, with the particular church 
or faith in which we have been nurtured, and to work 
therein to purify, ennoble, enlarge, spiritualize, and 
merge in the larger unity the expression of our particular 
faith. To a Christian, Bahaism is Christian; to a 
Buddhist, Buddhist; to a mystical Sufi it speaks in the 
mystical language of the Sufi; to a rationalist it is log- 
ical. It becomes all things to all men, for it has faith 
that there are deeper depths than all differences and a 
unity underlying all diversities. 

In a sense, Bahaism is proselytizing. It desires ar- 
dently to lift us from the merely local and the temporary 
and the particular to the omnipresent, the eternal, and 
the universal. It would have us remain Christian or 
Buddhist or Mohammedan, but Christian or Buddhist 
or Mohammedan in the deepest senses these words 
originally conveyed through the lives and utterances of 
their loftiest exponents, and embodying the finest im- 
plications modern insight may perceive in them. It 
would, however, encourage no such propagandist mis- 
sionary efforts as those which exist to convert the Jew 
or “the heathen” to Christianity. 

Bahaism recognizes all the Bibles of the world, all 
the great mediators, manifestations, saviors, prophets, 
and teachers of all time. Bahaism preaches the Most 
Great Peace, and urges the substitution of international 
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tribunals for the hideous arbitrament of war. It teaches 
the equality of the man and the woman, and directs that 
girls shall be educated not less efficiently than boys. 
It does not interfere directly (in any party sense) in either 
national or world politics. It does, however, encour- 
age developments in the direction of constitutional 
government, and recent constitutional changes in Persia 
are indirectly traceable to it. As will have been already 
observed, there are close affinities between Bahaism and 
Quakerism. The appeal is ever to the Inner Light. 
There are also, as in Quakerism, no priests in Bahaism, 
and there are no ritual observances. ‘The exceeding ap- 
prehension of the danger of mere formalism is very 
marked in the Bahai writings. 

I would gladly have presented here some passages of 
the Bahai Scriptures. We are reminded again and again 
of that indescribable quality which flashes forth from the 
sublimest passages of the Psalms and Prophecies of the 
Old Testament, and of the Gospels and Epistles of the 
New. ‘They are simple and direct in utterance, and are 
communicated as insight and revelation, and not as 
rationalism and intellect. Flashes of immediate intui- 
tion they are, adorned and illumined by the peculiar 
Persian use of metaphor and imagery, and frequently 
of marvellous ethical penetration as regards some of the 
most complicated problems of the twentieth century. 
Baha’u’llah’s “Hidden Words” can be unhesitatingly com- 
pared to many classics of devotion, with this added 
advantage, that they have about them nothing of the 
ascetic spirit, and are therefore more fitted for the way- 
faring man. 

For the earnest seeker after a world-religion, no less 
than for the psychologist of religious experience, here 
is a movement that merits serious attention and in- 
vestigation.— Extracts from an article by Harrold Johnson, 
in the Contemporary Review. 


The Self-made Man. 


*. BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


We are hearing much in these days of self-made men. 
If it were a pure act of will that brings success, there 
would be a thousand successful men to every one that 
is. It is not merely will, but what the will finds to 
work upon and work with, in the tool-chest of his outfit, 
that makesa man great. And, when we analyze his char 
acter or his mind, we find that much of it comes down 
to him fromancestors who either lacked the opportunity 
or had not the will or found the good balanced by the 
evil. 

The combinations of powers that converge in any man’s 
character from ancestors near and remote are beyond our 
power to unravel, but we can trace enough of them back 
to their source to be sure of the principle,—that many a 
man who was faithful in the small range of life that was 
granted him had his reward in the boys and girls that in- 
herited his character and found room in some new cir- 
cumstances where it could grow freely. Here, in our 
American life, we are continually seeing not merely the 
sons of poor immigrants coming to the front, but in 
a way those immigrants themselves in the persons of 
their sons. Ina very true sense the opportunity of the 
Old World isfulfilled in the opportunity of the new. The 
Old World, with its oppression, its class lines, its narrow 
range of life, was the opportunity for stern persever- 
ance, endurance, economy, the power to seize every ad- 
vantage. 

Take this hard and virile character out of the surround- 
ings that made it and put it in the fertile soil and wide 
spaces of the New World, and it crowds out by the very 
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law of the survival of the fittest the gentler and more self- 
indulgent characters that our abundance and ease have 
developed in us. This forceful and ingenious Jew who 
walks through the money market with the stride of a 
master, is he a self-made man, as we call him? No, he 
was made by that down-trodden but always tenacious 
and shrewd ancestry which was the product of the Hebrew 
blood multiplied by centuries of Christian bigotry. And 
this man who comes from the backwoods of Maine or the 
fisheries of Gloucester, and steps to the front of some im- 
portant kind of business, though he may add something 
of his own to his inheritance or may make fortunate 
combinations of many qualities, transmitted to him along 
many lines, is yet his father who won his indomitable 
courage and his agile shrewdness in the forests of the Pe- 
nobscot or on the banks of Newfoundland. ‘There is little 
reading more instructive or more inspiring than the first 
chapter of so many biographies wherein we see the humble 
men and women of the farm or the factory or the tene- 
ment-house coming to their own in their so-called self- 
made children. 

There is something intensely cheering in the thought 
that character will out, though it may take long for it to 
get out. To think of men and women drudging out their 
lives in obscurity, unconsciously packing down persever- 
ance, good sense, and practical ability, and then, after 
they have been laid away in the dismal old cemetery, 
rising again glorified in their famous children, cheers us 
in our own limitations. And it is good to think of men 
and women who had brilliant qualities, but lacked oppor- 
tunity, or were wanting in salt of wisdom or spice of will, 
going to their graves disappointed of what they might 
have been, but coming back to life in those descendants 
who had added to their genius the salt and the spice of 
some other ancestors. If there is any reason for hoping 
that those who have crossed the river may have the power 
to look back to this side, it is that such men and women 
may see of the travail of their souls and be satisfied. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


A New Templar Crusade in Palestine. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The traveller who enters the Holy Land by way of its 
chief seaports, Jaffa and Haifa, sees outspread upon the 
valleys of the coast a broad belt of verdure,—beautifully 
cultivated fields of wheat, barley, and alfalfa, luxuriant 
groves of fig, orange, walnut, and olive trees, smiling 
vineyards, and trim gardens blossoming with flowers. 
Among these nestle the stone-built, comfortable homes 
and schools and community houses of the German col- 
onists that have wrought all this prosperity and beauty, 
and who call themselves Die Tempelgesellschaft, “the 
Temple Society.’ 

If, perchance, like the present writer, he inquires 
of an orthodox Christian resident of the country who 
and what this colony stands for, he may also receive 
like answer,—“ They are a bad and dangerous people!” 

“But how can men that lead bad lives produce such 
goodly fruits?” 

“In that lies their very dangerousness. Their lives 
are peaceful and upright enough: they work hard and 
intelligently, and have been wonderfully prosperous. ~ 
Their colonies, it must be admitted, are the best in 
Palestine, and have lifted the whole agricultural and 
industrial level of the country. But their religious opin- 
ions are utterly erroneous. They deny the blessed 
Trinity. They refuse to recognize the atoning sacrifice 
of the Christ. They do not observe the Sacraments. 
They require no creedal subscription. They have a 
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sort of religion. ‘They worship God, profess to follow 
Christ, and labor to build up God’s kingdom on earth; 
but for all that they are infidels, and their very virtues 
and successes make them doubly dangerous to the Chris- 
tian cause.” 

These criticisms, which had a not unfamiliar sound to 
our ears, made us the more desirous to acquaint our- 
selves with this heretical but effective element in the 
strangely constituted and varied population of Pales- 
tine. 

At Jaffa we were favored with interviews with Mr. 
Hardegg, the American consul, who is also the head of 
the colony of Templars close by that ancient city. An- 
nexed to it is a second colony, Sarona, which has made 
the southern extremity of the great plain of Sharon 
to bloom and blossom as the rose. Wilhelma, their 
latest settlement, is near Lydda, on the road to Jerusa- 
lem. At Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, the largest 
colony has been planted. Standing in the fore-court of 
the ancient Carmelite monastery, built over the tradi- 
tional site of the exploits of the prophet Elijah and for 
centuries a favorite place of pilgrimage for the Christian 
world, as we looked down on the richly cultivated and 
fertile plain below, we were made to feel the vast differ- 
ence between the monkish and the Free Protestant ideal 
of the kingdom of God on earth. A little company of 
monks, closely confined within their great stone convent, 
spend their time in religious contemplation and exer- 
cises, in distilling for sale a kind of liquor, in ministering 
to the pious pilgrims who come their way, and incidentally 
in receiving their generous alms. ; 

In the valley below the sturdy, industrious German 
colonists have broken the soil of hundreds of untilled 
acres, transforming it into a paradise of fertility and 
loveliness, the favored home of hundreds of virtuous 
and happy people. ‘They have planted also schools and 
churches where no droning priest monopolizes the in- 
struction or the worship, but an intelligent, God-fearing 
laity instruct their own youth and conduct their own 
devotional service. Their example has proven con- 
tagious and aided in the institution of scores of agri- 
cultural colonies, Jewish and Christian, in this favored 
but long neglected country. ‘To their well-considered 
mercantile activities, also, we are told, it is largely due 
. that Haifa has become within a few years past the chief 
port of Palestine. ‘here is no need to point the moral 
of this illustration. 

Mr. F. Lange, the venerable teacher of the Temple 
school at Haifa, has recently celebrated fifty years of 
service as pedagogue, thirty of which have been devoted 
to the work in Palestine. He is also the author of a work 
on the history and aims of this movement. In Jerusalem 
the Templars are chiefly occupied with trade and various 
industries, yet they reside on a tract just outside the 
city, where their comfortable homes, handsome gardens, 
school edifices, and chapel form a pleasing contrast to 
the sterile inclosures and bare and cheerless dwellings of 
their Arab and Syrian neighbors. Mr. C. Rohrer, long 
the head teacher, and now the superintendent-in-chief 
of the Temple societies, and Mr. G. Paulus, representing 
a family prominently identified with the movement, 
gave us a friendly reception, cailed on us at our hotel, 
and supplemented our knowledge of their society. We 
also attended their worship on a Sunday morning, and 
found it almost identical in service and sentiment with 
that of our Unitarian churches in America. 

The story of the Temple colony may be briefly told. 
The revolutionary year 1848 in Germany was attended 
by a ferment of ideas, the surrender of inherited, con- 
ventional habits, and the inauguration of new methods 
in both the religious and social life of the Fatherland. 
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Among other ardent spirits, filled with a divine discon- 
tent with the existing order in Church and State and fired 
by higher ideals of faith and service, Rev. Christopher 
Hoffman, whose brother was court preacher at Berlin, 
was moved to make a new declaration of faith and purpose 
and to begin a reformation of the Church and social 
order. He affirmed that the Christian Church had 
utterly neglected its real mission, to bring about the 
kingdom of God on earth. It had set up dogmas ab- 
solutely binding on the soul. It had introduced various 
customs and ceremonies; but life itself, especially the 
social and political institutions through which the life 
in common expresses itself, it had virtually ignored. 
The Church sought to help men attain to happiness in 
a life hereafter, but upon the present life it looked with 
contempt and aversion as given over to the dominion of 
Satan. Hoffman came to the_conviction, through a 
careful study of the Biblical writings, that the main 
purpose of prophet and apostle and of the Christ himself 
was to bring about a transformation of all human re- 
lations in such a manner that the frightful wrong, in- 
justice, and misery of the world would disappear, and 
contentment and happiness prevail on earth. 

Hoffman had a vein of mysticism in his nature, and 
visions of the second coming of Christ within a brief 
period, of the gift of tongues, and other apocalyptic 
features at times entered into his social dreams and en- 
deavors. But these were fortunately held in check by 
his uncommon store of common sense and the wise coun- 
sels of his friends and followers. As he went on, he 
gradually emancipated himself from the literal accept- 
ance of Scripture testimony into the realm of a rational 
and spiritual faith. 

As one reads his writings and views the results of his 
labors, the impression deepens of his sincerity, firm will, 
clear-sightedness, courage, altruistic purpose, and pro- 
found religiousness of nature.. Such a man was born 
for leadership, and it is not surprising that he soon gath- 
ered a little circle of followers about him and was enabled 
to begin the propaganda he had so much at heart. A 
religious journal, the South German Watchtower, was 
founded and became the organ of the movement. The> 
latter soon came into collision with the authorities of 
the evangelical State Church of Wiirtemberg, from which 
little kingdom his society was mainly recruited. To 
build up the kingdom of God on this earth was declared 
by its learned and pious prelates to be unspeakably 
presumptuous and blasphemous, as undermining true 
religion. Somewhat later Hoffman and his friends 
bought an estate which they proceeded to cultivate. 
Here they lived together in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of their new gospel in order that in a small way 
they might test and prove their own sincerity and the 
feasibility of their plans. 

Socialistic and communistic ideas were not lacking in 
the movement; but, owing to the practical sense of its 
leaders and their determination to take no final steps 
without the most thorough trial of its merits and de- 
sirability, they were preserved from falling into the rash 
extravagances which a blind adherence to mere theory 
brought upon other social reformers of that day. In- 
dividual ownership of property has always been recog- 
nized by the Templar Society. A few of them have 
even waxed rich, but have used their wealth with wise 
and generous regard for their brethren. 

Hoffman and his associates were soon after expelled 
from the German State Church. It was evident that 
their native country was not congenial soil for the growth 
of their movement. The war between Russia and 
Turkey in 1853 led Christendom to fix its thought once 
more on the Holy Land, which indeed had been the 
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cause of the war. Hoffman, still a strict literalist in his 
interpretation of the Bible, believed from his study of 
it that God had revealed in the prophecies of Holy Writ 
that Palestine and Jerusalem should be the chosen scene 
of the social regeneration of the earth; that the new 
kingdom was to spread thence to all mankind. ‘To 
gather the people of God in Jerusalem” became hence- 
forth the rallying cry of the movement he had inaug- 
urated, and all. its energies were directed towards 
this end. Forming the Society of the Friends of Jeru- 
salem (later changed to the Temple Society) he visited 
Jerusalem in 1858, in the company of two friends, to 
ascertain its suitability for their colonizing purposes. 
Their report, while not concealing the difficulties and 
hardships of such an adventure, was sufficiently encour- 
aging to confirm their hopes and plans. It took ten 
years more of waiting and preparation, however, before 
they could be actualized. With infinite labor and diffi- 
culty, and always with slender financial resources, two 
tracts of land were acquired and colonies founded in 


1869 at Jaffa and Haifa, mostly composed of immigrants 


from Wiirtemberg, though some came from Russia and 
the United States. All were Germans. The faithful 
remnant left behind in Stuttgart continued its interest, 
and sent continually modest contributions of money and 
men. Later, in 1871, the Sarona coiony, near Jaffa, 
and in 1873 the colony at Jerusalem were founded. 

The difficulties of the undertaking were many and at 
times disheartening, among them the apathetic and 
corrupt government, the hostile, fanatic population, the 
enervating climate, the unknown qualities of the soil, 
the dangers from cholera and other Asiatic epidemics, 
the absence of European civilization and culture. In 
the plain of Esdraelon we were shown one of their failures, 
a desolate waste where once had been a garden. ‘The 
poisonous water of their wells had decimated and driven 
away the settlers. Often they had to ask themselves 
whether they had done wisely to begin the creation of 
the kingdom from so woful and hopeless a centre. In- 
ternal divisions and strifes also weakened them. Nota 
few lost heart and returned to the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

In 1874 a difference arose between the two leaders, 
Hoffman and Hardegg, on doctrinal points. Hoffman 
was a scholar and thinker, a man of ideas. His mental 
development continued amidst all the preoccupations 
and cares of his practical task. A more thorough read- 
ing of the Scripture convinced him that many of the 
current doctrinal beliefs of the churches were unauthor- 
ized and mistaken. No one ever held more firmly to 
the supremacy of the individual conscience in matters 
of faith. When, therefore, he was satisfied that the 
New Testament, the early teaching of the Church, and 
the dictates of the human reason were alike opposed to 
such doctrines as the Trinity, the Atonement, and Ever- 
lasting Punishment, he boldly rejected them. A di- 
vision ensued, about one-fifth of the colonists, under the 
leadership of Hardegg, returning to the bosom of the 
evangelical church. Yet Hoffman never exacted obedi- 
ence to his own views as the condition of membership in 
the colony. All were to believe and worship as they 
chose. The two tendencies in the colony continue to-day, 
side by side, with a constantly lessening friction be- 
tween them. ; 

It was not until 1878 that Hoffman published his final 
views concerning the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement. ‘The little work is a keen and able exposi- 
tion of the matter from his point of view. He wrote a 
number of other pamphlets, some rather diffuse, but 
all actuated by a fine, manly spirit and a large charity. 
He also wrote an autobiography. Hoffman had the 
satisfaction to behold the modest realization of his ideals 
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and endeavors in the prosperity of his colonizing efforts. 
Greatly honored and loved, he died in 1911, at the age 
of sixty-four years. 

The movement he inaugurated goes on with vigor and 
promise. Aided by judicious purchases of land by the 
funds of the Central Association, new colonies are planted 
from time to time. ‘There is little wealth or luxury; but 
there is comfort and fellowship, education for the chil- 
dren, and the consciousness of fulfilling a useful mission 
on earth. These colonies purstie a double purpose,— 
to achieve for themselves an adequate support based on 
honest, useful, productive labor, and to encourage among 
themselves an undogmatic and spiritual Christianity 
based on life and service. ‘They also seek to become 
to the people of Palestine, who mostly stand on a very 
low level of intellectual and moral development, an 
example and incentive to higher living. 

Their name, the “Temple,” is derived from Scripture 
imagery. In spirit these colonists bring to mind the 
Templars who in olden time sought to redeem the Holy 
City. Yet they labor in a nobler fashion for this end. 
They have never forgotten that they are a religious 
colony. Without this higher inspiration the movement 
would sooner or later have succumbed. ‘To build the 
garden of God on earth, to make actual the vision of the 
prophet, the prayer of Jesus, ‘‘Thy will be done on earth 
as in heaven,’’ and the apostolic ideal, ‘a new heaven 
and a new earth where dwelleth righteousness, ’’—this has 
been the aim they have pursued with true German 
patience, industry, and loyalty. This also constitutes 
their claim upon the sympathy and good-will of free 
Christians everywhere and especially our Unitarian 
body. A limitation of their work is its confinement to 
German-speaking colonists. Yet this is only accidental 
and need be only temporary. Temple communities 
also exist in Germany, Southern Russia (Caucasus), and 
in Buffalo, Schenectady, and Temple, Kan., in the United 
States. Their membership is about one thousand seven 
hundred in Palestine and as many more in other coun- 
tries. While not seeking proselytes, they readily admit 
as members persons who profess their sympathy with 
the purpose of the society and promise to obey its simple 
statutes. Their weekly organ, Die Warte, is*now pub- 
lished in Jerusalem, together with various pamphlets 
and books. 

Perhaps we cannot more fitly close our account of this 
movement for religious and social regeneration than by 
citing the closing words of Hoffman’s tract, “Occident 
and Orient,’’ which well expresses the spirit in which his 
colonizing work in Palestine was undertaken: “The 
existing condition of the Orient has become thoroughly 
untenable. A repetition of the Crusades of the Middle 
Ages, fortunately for our time, is no longer possible. 
It is, however, possible and essential that at once and 
for all time a radical end shall be made to the immeas- 
urable spiritual and external misery under which the 
Orient sighs, and of which he only that lives in Turkey 
and labors for the improvement of its conditions can form 
an adequate conception. This, however, cannot be 
accomplished by the overpowering warlike armaments 
of the European nations, but only by labors in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ; that is, by the progress of science and 
culture infused by this spirit; in one word, by the ex- 
tension of the knowledge’ of God and man. He who 
helps to build this Temple, whatever country and part 
of the earth he may occupy, promotes the peaceful 
crusade for the deliverance of the Orient. For this 
labor, with greater reason and right than the Knights- 
Templar of the Middle Ages, we can lift their watch- 
word, ‘God wills it!” 


Boston, Mass. 
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Literature, 


TRutTH AND ReaLity. An introduction 
to the Theory of Knowledge. By John Elof 
Boodin, Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Kansas. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. $1.75.—The opening chapter of this 
book, on ‘‘ Philosophic Tolerance,” is written 
in a pleasant and easy style that reminds one 
of William James, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated. The rest of the book, with occasional 
lapses into English, is in that dialect of which 
Prof. Dewey is the greatest living exponent. 
The words are familiar, but they seem to have 
lost their power to convey meaning. ‘This 
is not due entirely to the profundity of the 
subject, it is largely the result of using words 
with special connotations, and omitting to 
specify what they are. For instance, the 
word ‘‘relations,’”’ on which the whole chapter 
on “The Content of Truth’’ hinges, is used 
so vaguely as to make a puzzle of the whole 
discussion. A single illustration would have 
clarified it all. 

On the other hand, when it comes to sub- 
stance, the tough parts are the best, while 
the easy parts are, to the mind of your re- 
viewer, decidedly open to suspicion. The 
book is a setting forth of pragmatism, and in 
the opening chapter, and the occasional pas- 
sages referred to, the writer lays himself open 
to the worst charge brought against that 
doctrine; viz., practical indifference to truth. 
Philosophie tolerance is set forth as an en- 
couragement to being one day an idealistic 
absolutist like Royce if it meets your mood, 
a materialistic determinist like Priestley the 
next, if your mood changes, and so on through 
the chapter. Though there are certain res- 
ervations, the general tone of the chapter is 
to the effect that, if a certain form of belief 
happens to please you, it is well to make be- 
lieve you believe it, even if you are conscious 
that it will not stand the test of inquiry. 

In the rest of the work the same sort of 
tone is taken toward religion. There are 
occasional flings at creeds, and religious be- 
liefs are referred to as matters of taste and 
temperament, with which the question of 
truth and falsehood has little to do. Inci- 
dentally the author tells us that he is an 
Episcopalian. It is not unfair, we believe, 
to say that this attitude of mind is not un- 
common among Episcopalians. Many of 
them enter with apparent heartiness into a 
service which they believe only in a sense 
that approaches the Pickwickian, just be- 
cause the general tone appeals to their mood, 
religious or esthetic. When questioned, 
they justify themselves on the ground that 
creeds are of no importance. Whether they 
are or not, we have always supposed that it 
was of importance that a man should believe 
what he professed to believe. If pragmatism 
teaches the contrary, it does not seem worthy 
of the regard of honest men. 

But pragmatism does not so teach, when 
fairly interpreted, nor does Prof. Boodin in 
his more sober moods. But he does appear 
at least to lend countenance to this conclu- 
sion in the more readable parts of his book, 
and pragmatism has been used to justify men 
in a lack of sincerity in their religious pro- 
fessions. Whenever encouragement is lent 
to such an idea, there is need for protest. 

For the rest, the work seems to the reviewer 
a valuable contribution to the discussion of 
the subject, setting forth the sober second 
thought of pragmatists as to the nature of 
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their teaching, and lopping off some of the 
extravagances into which Schiller and leven 
James were lead by their enthusiasm. Prag- 
matism, as he well says, is simply scientific 
method, conscious of its own procedure ap- 
plied to philosophic hypotheses. Why men 
think, and how, and how they become satis- 
fied with the results of their thinking, are 
the problems discussed, and those who will 
patiently work their way through the book 
will gain a valuable grasp on their own 
thought. The book would be of still greater 
worth if Bergson had received a little more 
adequate treatment. An occasional refer- 
ence to his view of thought as mistaken is all 
that appears. Surely the greatest light in 
the present philosophic world, considered by 
many the greatest since Kant, ought not to 
be treated thus cavalierly. The final chapter, 
on ‘‘ The Reality of Religious Ideals,’’ is of real 
interest and value. If only the style were 
more concrete and definite, it would be a 
treasure, Dy De Bs 


THe CamBripce History oF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Vol. VIII. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.—The eighth volume 
of the Cambridge Literature series seems not 
in all respects to come up to the high critical 
and literary standard of the preceding vol- 
umes. ‘The present reviewer, being possessed 
of a considerable admiration and respect for 
the series as a whole, feels like the famous 
critic who said that he wished he did not have 
to read the volume, since in that case he would 
be able to like it much better. The period cov- 
ered—the age of Dryden—is probably that 
one of all English literature with which mod- 
ern readers find themselves least in sympathy, 
and for that reason it is more often a subject 
for study than for sympathetic reading. All 
the more, therefore, should the volume deal- 
ing with the subject be readable, even to the 
extent of being ‘“‘popular,’’ and show dis- 
crimination in confusing as little as possible 
what is of interest only to the pedant with 
that which is loved by a general reader. It 
is in just these respects that the present 
volume, notwithstanding many obvious mer- 
its, falls short of the standard maintained in 
the seven previous volumes. Since with the 
approach to modern times the scholar has at 
his disposal much fuller information, he 
must be so much the more on his guard 
against being carried away with the mere 
mass of material, and must interpret the 
work of the seventeenth century in such a 
manner that even the less trained readers 
to-day may read with something of sympathy 
and appreciation. Of most general interest 
are the chapters on ‘‘ The Progress of Science” 
and the pages on Selden’s ‘‘ Table Talk”? and 
Pepys’s and Evelyn’s Diaries. The propor- 
tion of space allotted to certain subjects must 
also provoke criticism. The devoting of a 
chapter of twenty-six pages to Samuel Butler 
and his rather scurrilous verses, no matter 
how much this poetry may have been in vogue 
at the court of Charles II., seems an absurdity. 
When we compare this subject to others of 
presumably more importance restricted to 
much less space (for example, the chapter on 
Milton in vol. vti. has only forty pages), we 
must suppose that the editors have been led 
astray by the opportunity for the study of 
detail, for the study of the complex sources of 
his borrowings, etc., to which a scoffer can 
only apply the old word “‘picayune.” If of 
the whole series of fourteen volumes only six 


“the masses,” 
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are reserved for the great mass of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century literature, must we 
not expect that the editors will have to prac- 
tise a more widely sympathetic and less de- 
tailed account of the lesser writers? Among 
technical subjects Prof. Saintsbury’s ‘“ Pro- 
sody of the XVIIth Century” proves disap- 
pointing, not to be compared, in fact, with a 
similar chapter of his on the previous century. 
Especially vexatious is the neglect of Milton. 
In this chapter we find a scant two pages 
devoted to his metres, but we are told that 
the more exact account of Milton’s versifica- 
tion is given in the chapter on Milton in vol. 
vii., a chapter devoted to his life and works. 
We turn to the chapter in question, and find 
that, in spite of a solemn promise to expound 
the subject thoroughly, the writer has spent 
a mere three pages on versification, and that, 
too, mainly on the length of Milton’s line 
in blank verse. Milton, it may be conceded, 
was not an innovator of styles, either in the 
blank verse of “Paradise Lost,’’ or in the 
freer metres of the shorter poems; but it does 
seem proper that as the greatest master of 
English, next to Shakespeare, not only in 
poetic thought, but in excellence of poetic 
form, and that too, in an age conspicuous for 
general bad taste, he deserves more thorough 
and more appreciative criticism. 


Scum 0’ THE EARTH, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Robert Haven Schauffler. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net.—The 
remarkable poem which lends its title to . 
this book, and which first appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, is certainly remarkable, 
not for its poetry,—using the word in its 
highest sense, as the noblest thought in the 
noblest words, in harmony with the laws 
of poetic art and beauty,—but for its fine 
passion for humanity, its scorn of anything 
approaching snobbishness, or lack of a true 
democratic feeling. It is a blow levelled 
straight in the eyes of those who talk super- 
ciliously of “‘dagos”’ and “‘scum,’’ or even 
incidentally showing us 
that out of this very “‘scum” shall often 
issue the geniuses and saviors of the race. 
It is this passion for the common people, 
this belief in the essential dignity and great- 
ness of human nature, that lifts this strange 
poem to a height it would hardly reach as a 
work of art. For the metre is apt to go 
“any-which-way,’’ as it does also in the 
poems called ‘‘ Washington” and ‘‘To a 
Democratic Mountain.’ Never mind! 
There is Attic (or perhaps American rock) 
salt in them, though just now some person 
may possibly object to having Roosevelt 
coupled with Washington and Lincoln. By 
the way, we wish Mr. Schauffler would not 
use ‘‘sense’’ as a verb, or make his Marsyas 
desire to ‘‘unmute’’ his soul, though this 
same poem on ‘‘Marsyas”’ contains a really 
poetic description of Apollo’s music. The 
two verses, ‘‘New Gods for Old,” happily 
contrast the old, narrow notions with the 
broader, and, what we may modestly call, 
the Unitarian conception of Deity. 


Tue NorseMAN. A Drama in four acts. 
By Elizabeth Alden Curtis. Portland, Me.: 
The Mosher Press.—Though we would not 
join the band of critics who say little more of 
a volume than that “this book has an ele- 
gant binding, with clear type and broad 
margins,’”’ we cannot help noticing the beauty 
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of Mr. Mosher’s edition. The story of 
this dramatic poem is essentially that of 
the Frithiof Saga,—the love of Frithiof for 
Ingeborg, the stratagem which gives her to 
King Ring, the return of the hero, Ring’s 
act of generous self-sacrifice, and the final 
union of the two lovers. Miss Curtis has 
told the story in generally excellent blank 
verse; and there are some really striking 
passages, as the scene of the departure of 
Frithiof’s ship, his return to the temple, 
and his appearance at the palace in dis- 
guise. When he is accused of desecrating 
the temple by his rude entrance, Frithiof 
says :— 

“Temples are man-made stuff! 

do dwell 

In honest hearts, in fields, and tranquil air; 

Where’er good actions are, the gods are 

there!” 

Without perhaps reaching any very high 
level of poetry, the verse is dignified and 
good; and the interesting story is presented 
with considerable dramatic skill. 


The gods 


WHEN MArGARET WAS A_ FRESHMAN. 
By Elizabeth Hollister Hunt. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net——Miss 
Hunt has given us the first volume of a 
most promising college series. While it is 
colored, doubtless, by her own experiences at 
Radcliffe, it is plainly not centred in any 
given college, and appeals especially to the 
younger set of students in any one of the 
larger institutions of learning, as well as to 
those who like stories of girls in the com- 
munity life of preparatory schools. ‘These 
are real girls, able to enjoy different in- 
terests, and not wnappreciative, in their 
enjoyment of fun and frolic, of the more 
serious side of college and life. They have 
their sticcesses and their setbacks; and they 
develop friendships, confirm aspirations, 
and enjoy the give and take of daily inter- 
course in very genuine fashion. We shall 
look with interest for later volumes of the 
series. 


THE SHAPE OF THE WoRLD. By Evelyn 
St. Leger. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net—This is a psychological 
novel which presents unusual-situations and 
makes them seem quite in the run of human 
events. The tale of the madness of the 
successive heads of the Javelin family is 
undoubtedly depressing, but it is relieved 
by the quality of the woman who can live 
close to tragedy for many years and still 
keep a light hand on the reins of circum- 
stance. Fortunately, the end of the second 
Sir Christopher is quite other than that of 
his father, and the working out of his re- 
demption may hold suggestions for the 
reader. 


Polly oF THE MHospira, Srarr. By 
Emma C. Dowd. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net.—Polly’s story is 
one of the fairy stories of real life, in which 
gentleness, courage, and good-will win their 
reward through a series of delightful hap- 
penings. Polly would be a desirable addi- 
tion to any hospital staff. Miss Dowd 
has been long and favorably known by her 
short stories, many of which have appeared 
in the columns of the Home Department 
of this paper, and she proved long ago that 
she knows how to attract and hold the 
interest of children, 
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Lost Farm Camp. By Harry Herbert 
Knibbs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $1.25 net.— The Maine woods fur- 
nish the setting for this story of love, danger, 
and baffled scheming. Swickey, the heroine 
of the book, is a flower apparently destined 
to blush unseen, whom, however, a lucky 
combination of circumstances brings into 
relations with a wider world and educating 
experiences. ‘“‘Land-hungry  capitalists”’ 
move the springs that introduce conspiracy 
and tragedy into this distant Paradise, and 
the counteraction that brings their plans to 
naught combines with the love interest to 
make a story sufficiently interesting to hold 
the reader to the end. Smoke, the dog, is an 
important character in the development of 
the story. 


Magazines. 


The May St. Nicholas is full of spring sun- 


shine, with a full-page reproduction of Syd- | 


ney Kendrick’s “Springtime,” Helen Ward 
Bank’s cheery story of ‘‘ Deborah’s Change of 
Heart,’’ and much spring verse. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26. 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a vee treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose omen 4 as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so faras I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young People may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looking 
jet ae BS using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price; Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


tunes 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
a7a CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Meadville Theological School pub- 
lishes a pamphlet, Nicholas P. Gilman, In 
| Memoriam, which contains the addresses 
given at the service that commemorated 
Prof. Gilman’s life and work, With them 
has been included one of the last public ad- 
| dresses delivered by Prof. Gilman. The 
deep impression he made on his colleagues 
and pupils may be gathered from the tributes 
here given. At the memorial service Presi- 
dent Southworth presided and Prof. Christie 
offered prayer. ‘The address on behalf of 
the Faculty was given by Dr. Barber, the 
senior member; on behalf of the citizens of 
Meadville, by Prof. Lockwood of Allegheny 
College; and on behalf of the Trustees by 
the Rev. Dr. Voss of Pittsburgh. The ad- 
dress, which represents Prof. Gilman’s own 
thought, is that on “Socialism,” given before 
the Berry Street Conference last June. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 22, 1912, 
at 6 p.m. 


HON. ROBERT LUCE, Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, will preside, and REV. WILLIAM 
SULLIVAN, of New York, REV. FREDERICK 
R. GRIFFIN, of Montreal, and others will speak. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. LARKE Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Wednesday, May 15, between the hours of 9 and 
4 o’clock, 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
66 Walnut Street, Dorchester. 
Telephone, Dorchester 463. 


UNITY HYMNS 
AND CHORALS 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


A noble successor to a much loved Hymn Book 


EDITED BY 
FREDERICK L. HOSMER 
and 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


THs book is meeting the expectations of the 

old friends. Single copies, 50 cents. By 
mail, 60 cents. Fifty or more copies, to one 
address, 45 cents each. Boxing and carriage 
additional. Please indicate whether by freight 
or express. Sample copies for inspection by 
church committees sent on approval, returnable 
if not desired. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago 
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The Dome. 


Noon Song. 


(From the Chinese.) 


The chattering magpie on the tree 
Is drowsily at rest; 

The lotus-flower has sunk to sleep 
Upon the dark pool’s breast; 

The dragon-fly upon the wing 

Has stayed a while to hear me sing. 
Sleep, little Blossom of my heart, 

My baby, sleep. 


The cries are quiet in the street, 
The sunny air is still; 
All living things are hushed to sleep 
Save only on the hill; 
With weary feet the pilgrims climb; 
It is the pleasant slumber-time. 
Sleep, little Blossom of my heart. 
My baby, sleep. 
—Elizabeth Rendall, in the English Review. 


Joseph’s Cuinp “fie; 


BY ROSE BROOKS. 


Joseph stood at the window, waiting for 
his mother to come home, and wondering 
whether she would bring him a surprise. 
Pretty soon Mrs. Baldwin turned the corner, 
and, sure enough, she was carrying a parcel; 
but instead of having it tucked under her 
arm, she was carrying it very carefully. 

“Oh, mother, is it for me?’’ shouted Joseph, 
his eyes shining, as soon as his mother had 
stamped the snow off her feet and come in. 

“Ves, it’s for you, Joseph; but you must 
let me help open the bundle, because it’s 
something that will spill.” And together 
they sat down on the rug in front of the open 
fire, and Joseph excitedly began to untie the 
string and take off the paper, while his mother 
held the bundle very still. 

“‘Oh,—they’re gold fish!—three little bits 
of ones,—and don’t they shine! What shall 
we give them to eat? and what shall we name 
them? and what is that green twig in the 
bowl for?” Joseph was all interest and 
eagerness as he bent his black head over the 
bowl. 

“That’s not a twig, dear, though it does 
look like a twig from a larch-tree, doesn’t it? 
It’s just a piece of a kind of sea-weed, and the 
fish like to dart through it, and rub their 
noses against it. And look in my muff, and 
you'll find a little tin box of fish food. The 
fish man said if we gave them just a little 
each day, they would keep well, and if we 
would give it to them each day at just the 
same hour they would learn to expect us, and 
would get tame, just as canary birds or 
rabbits or any pets are, and would snap for 
the food the minute we put it in.” 

Joseph had opened the box carefully. 
“Shall we feed them each day, just now,— 
just before supper?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, if you like, and remember they will 
be your little pets, if you don’t forget them.” 

Joseph dropped a few grains of the food in, 


thoughtfully. ‘But, mother, fish don’t ever 
get tame, do they? Did you ever see a tame 
fish?”’ 


“Ves, ever so long ago, when I was a little 
girl; and they were not fish in a bowl, like 
these, but wild trout in a mountain stream, 
up in the mountains in California.” 

“One summer, when you went camping 
with your mamma and papa?’’ Joseph’s 
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voice was always wistful over the camping 
stories. Why couldn’t he have been taken 
camping every sttmmer, and slept on a bed 
of fir boughs, all rolled snug and warm in a 
big buffalo robe, blinking up at the stars, 
till he fell asleep,—the way his mamma did 
when she was a little girl? 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Baldwin, smiling. “We 
had a camp one summer near a cold little 
creek, and, when we scampered to the creek 
to wash, or to bring water to camp, we often 
saw big fat trout; but the minute they saw 
us they darted away like a flash!” 

“But I thought you said they were tame,” 
Joseph prompted. 

“Not at first, but by a great deal of pa- 
tience my little sister, who loved all animals, 
and never wanted a fish caught or a quail 
shot, finally tamed them. She chose a little 
clump of fir-trees that grew at the edge of the 
creek, and from behind them, every day, 
just after lunch, she would throw crumbs 
into the creek. For a week she was very, 
very careful to make no noise, and to keep 
well hidden behind her little trees. ‘Then 
for a day or two she let just a little bit of 
her dress show, and the fish, who had grown 
to expect their food every day, and had found 
out that there were no fish-hooks under the 
crumbs, to be jerked into their mouths, very 
gradually grew less and less afraid, until fi- 
nally Janet could stand right over them, on 
a narrow plank she had put across the creek, 


‘| and the fish would come darting to her from 


up stream and down, fighting for the food, 
splashing and jumping, not in the least afraid; 
and Janet was so pleased! I can see her now, 
as she used to stand bareheaded in the sun- 
shine, on her little trout bridge, as she called 
it, throwing crumbs to the fish and laughing 
to see them snap for them almost before they 
touched the water.” 

“And did you feed them, too, mamma?”’ 
Joseph was looking into the fire as if he saw 
the camp, too, and felt the clear mountain 
sunshine. 

“No, indeed,” Mrs. Baldwin went on. 
“The fish are smarter than most people 
think them. Let any one but Janet go out 
on the plank, and not a single fish would 
appear, no matter how many crumbs were 
thrown to tempt them. But the minute 
Janet ran out again, and every one else dis- 
appeared, up darted innumerable hungry, 
friendly fish. 

“And now, Joseph, I’m nice and warm, 
and we'll put the fish bowl up here on the 
corner of the table, with the little tin box 
of food in the table drawer; and every after- 
noon we'll feed them together, and see if we 
can make them tame,—shall we?”’ 

“And I can tell them apart already,” an- 
nounced Joseph, ‘‘so I can name them. I'll 
call the goldest one Nugget, and the one with 
the black spot on his tail, Spottail, and the 
one with three parts of his tail, we’ll call 
Looksharp. You didn’t know there was one 
with three parts to his tail, did you, mother?” 
Joseph demanded, laughing. 

“No,” admitted Mrs. Baldwin, looking 
curiously into the bowl, ‘‘I hadn’t noticed. 
But I’m glad you did, because I think maybe 
you would make a good little camper after 
all,—and father says next summer maybe’ — 

“© mother, mother, does he say we'll go? 
really go?” 

“He says maybe,” 
returning his bear hug. 

“And every night, when we feed the fish, 


laughed his mother, 
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will you tell me a camp story? and we'll pre- 
tend the fire is a camp-fire?”’ 

“T’ll try, Insatiable!”’ laughed his mother; 
“but maybe the stories will not hold out. 
Anyway, I know one more, about a frisky 
little chipmunk that we used to call Skipjack, 
and I’ll tell you that to-morrow night.” 


The Oldest Dolly in the World. 


“‘She’s so old!’ Comfort said a little 
crossly. ‘An’ so ’lapidated all over!” 

“Well, why not? She’s been lap-ed so 
much,’ remarked the big boy, who made 
jokes and laughed at them himself. The 
big boy was Comfort’s brother. 

“T don’t believe there ever was such an 
old doll as.-Diana-of-the-’Phesians is,” la- 
mented the little mother-voice, ruefully. 
She was holding the poor dolly up for the 
aunties to see, and the aunties both laughed. 
The curly-haired auntie held out her hand 
for the doll. ‘Poor Diana-of-the-’Phesians 
Smith!” she said gently. ‘‘She does look 
old, and as if she’d met perils by land and 
by sea” — 

“YVes’m, she has,—both of ’em,” said 
Comfort, briskly. ‘‘She’s been earthquaked 
and drownded, an’ once she caught a sun- 
stroke. An’ I guess she’s ’most a hundred 
years old!”’ 

“The doll I saw last summer was twenty- 
two hundred years old,” the smooth-haired 
auntie quietly remarked. 

““Twenty-two hundred years old!”” Com- 
fort’s shrill, astonished little voice chimed in. 

“Twenty-two centuries!’ cried the big 
boy, in big-boy language. ‘The curly-haired 
auntie looked just a little bit amazed, too. 
Certainly, that was a most remarkably old 
doll! 

“T’spose she b’longed to Mr. Methuselah’s 
little girls, but I shouldn’t s’pose you’d have 
seen her,’ murmured Comfort. 

The “Smooth Auntie,”—that was Com- 
fort’s name, because she had such smooth, 
shiny brown hair,—the Smooth Auntie 
smiled. She took dilapidated little Diana- 
of-the-’Phesians Smith into her arms, and 
rocked her as if she had been a baby. 

“Yes, as old as that,—possibly a little 
older. She wasn’t very handsome, of course. 
You couldn’t expect such an old, old dolly 
as that to be handsome. ‘They told me—the 
people who take care of her—that she is the 
oldest doll in the world.” 

“Why, auntie,—why!”’ 

“Dearie me!’’? murmured the curly auntie. 

The big boy whistled. 

“Has she—is her little girl-mamma ’live 
to see to her?’’ Comfort queried in rather an 
awed tone. She always felt awed in front of 
very old people,—and twenty-two hundred 
years old! 

“No,” auntie said gravely. 
girlmamma died three centuries before 
Christ, Comfort. She was a little princess 
and lived in Egypt. When she died, they 
wrapped her little body in soft, strange wrap- 
pings that kept it all these twenty-two centu- 
ries just the same.” 

“Little girl-mummy,’ muttered the big 
boy to himself. 

“Yes, a baby-mummy. And, when they 
opened her tomb,—people of this century,— 
they found the old, old dolly held tight in 


the little princess’s hand. She had held it. 


there twenty-two hundred years!” 


“Her little « 
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“Oh!” breathed Comfort, very softly. 
She reached out for Diana-of-the-’Phesians, 
and clasped her in her arms. Her face was 
very tender and loving. Diana-of-the-’Phe- 
sians seemed suddenly very young indeed, 
and very dear. 

“The princess’s dolly is made of wood,— 
rudely cut out. 
the little princess loved it.”’ 

“Oh, yes: she loved it,” 
pered. 

“Tt is in the British Museum now,” the 
Smooth Auntie went on. “They keep it 
among the sacred relics; and there it lies 
under the glass, looking up at this queer, un- 
familiar world of to-day. If it could feel, 
how it would wonder where its little dark- 
faced mother was!”’ 

“An’ how lonesome it would feel!” fin- 
ished Comfort, softly. “Poor little dolly!” 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Primary Educa- 
tion. 


Comfort whis- 


The Joke on Elfen Ann. 


“Tn a tin pail!” 

Cicely’s voice was so astonished and hor- 
tified that it made mamma laugh. 

“A nice, shiny tin pail,’ she amended. 
“Come and see your face in it. And that 
isn’t all there is in it, either!” 

There were crinkled tarts and delicate sand- 
wiches and a little golden cup-custard, with 
one of Cicely’s little silver spoons to eat 
it with. There was a twisty doughnut that 
looked like a man, and a little, round pie 
with C pricked into the crust. 

“The inside’s nice,’ admitted Cicely, 
admiringly. ‘‘But must I take it in a tin 
pail, mamma? I’d rather come way home— 
yes, I would—every single step! Nobody 
else but Ellen Ann ‘Tibbetts carries a tin 
pail, and the boys all laugh at Ellen Ann. 
And, oh, dear, that pail is ’zactly like Ellen 
Ann’s, mamma! Hers is shiny, too.” 

Mamma was fitting on the cover.’ She 
looked rather sober now. 

“A little girl who loses her pretty lunch- 
basket must carry her dinner in a tin pail, or 
—go without,” she said gravely. ‘And 
maybe it will be good for her to learn how 
little Ellen Ann feels to be laughed at.” 

“T never laughed at her,—honest, mamma! 
—’cept up my sleeve.” 

“Well, maybe now you won’t laugh even 
there, dear. Now kiss me, and off with 
you!”’ 

It was a beautiful morning, with sunshine 
enough in it to make two days. The pail- 
cover jingled a jolly little tune as Cicely 
walked; and the sun caught the shiny surface 
of it, and made it look like a silver cover. 

Half through the morning somebody came 
for Ellen Ann Tibbetts to go right home, as 
her mother was sick. So there was only one 
tin pail in the dressing-room at noon recess. 
That comforted Cicely a good deal; for it 
would have been dreadful to see Ellen Ann 
eating out of a tin pail just like hers! 

She took her shiny pail, and went out into 
the sunshine with it, thinking how “de- 
luscious’? mamma’s custard would taste, and 
how— 

“Why!” 

Cicely almost dropped the pail, but it 
wouldn’t have spilled much if she had. It 
was nearlyempty! ‘There wasn’t any custard 
or any silver spoon to eat it with! There 
wasn’t any little round pie, with C on the 


It is little and homely, but. 
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cover! There wasn’t any—anything, except 
just two lonesome biscuits sliding round in 
the bottom! 

“Why!” Cicely cried over again. 

Then she knew what it meant. This was 
Ellen Ann’s shiny pail. Ellen Ann had car- 
ried hers home. 


“T hope my custard an’ my ’nitial pie’ll choke 
her—’most! Yes, I do! I’m ’most starved 


butter on her old biscuits!’’ 

She went off all by herself, to be cross and 
hungry. It was ever so long before she would 
be sensible and stop trying to believe Ellen 
Ann had done it just to play a mean joke on 
her. It was ever so long before she took out 


at them pityingly. 

Was that what Ellen Ann ate for lunches? 
And not any butter on ’em at all? Didn’t 
she ever have any custards or tarts or twisty 
doughnuts? And never any little thin slices 
of pink ham in between? 

It made Cicely so hungry to think about 
little thin slices of pink ham that she took 
a nibble of Ellen Ann’s biscuit. Then she 
slowly dropped it back into the tin pail. 
Cicely would rather go without any dinner 
than eat bread without a speck of butter on it. 

Poor Ellen Ann! Cicely hoped she would 
like the custard and the crinkly tarts,—yes, 
and even the initial pie! She suddenly re- 
membered that Ellen Ann’s father was an 
invalid, and Ellen Ann’s mother ‘‘took in” 
house-cleaning and things. And the patched 
places in Ellen Ann’s clothes,—Cicely re- 
membered those, too. 

On the way home from school, what should 
peep out at Cicely from the bushes beside 
the “‘Half-way Spring” but a dainty little 
red-and-white lunch basket! Just where 
she’d left it to hunt for water-cresses! 

She carried it home to mamma. 

“But I want the tin pail, too, to-morrow, 
mamma,—this tin pail. I’m going to play a 
joke on Ellen Ann Tibbetts,’ she said. And 
then she whispered to mamma, and mamma 
nodded to her. And the next day two dainty 
lunches went to school with Cicely, and one 
of them was in Ellen Ann’s shiny tin pail— 
Young People’s Weekly. 


When the King was a Boy. 


The professor who was the chief instructor 
of the king of Italy during his boyhood has 
made some interesting statements as to the 
method pursued in the education of the prince. 

“The first day I went to instruct the 
prince,” says the author, “I was informed by 
those in authority that I was to treat him as 
I would any other pupil, neither showing him 
any undue respect nor any indulgence even 
in trifling matters. For example, if anything 
was needed during the lesson, it was the 
prince who should get it, and not I; and, ifa 
book or anything like it were to fall from the 
table, it was the prince who should pick it up.” 

The tutor was sharp in his reprimands if 
the prince slighted his lessons. 

“Your royal highness should remember,” 
he said on one occasion, ‘‘that the king’s son 
if he is a blockhead will remain a blockhead; 
for in this respect there is no difference be- 
tween him and the son of a shoemaker.” 

At another time the prince asked to be re- 
lieved from exercise on horseback on the plea 
|that he had a headache. 


“Well, she’s mean!” cried Cicely, hotly. | 


to pieces, and she didn’t even leave any | 


the poor little butterless biscuits and looked | 
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“Tf a battle were to be fought to-day, do 
you think a pain in the head ought to prevent 
your royal highness from appearing at the 
head of his troops?” asked the tutor. 

The prince rode that day as usual. 


| The Chipmunk and his Toilet. 


Some of us might take lessons from this 
| little animal. 

The chipmunk is industrious in all weathers, 
|except the very rainy, although he is rather 
| Shy on a very windy day. 

The rustling and waving branches make 
|him wary. He eats sitting on his haunches 
and holding his food in his forepaws. 

He drinks by lapping like a dog. 

He is very neat about his person, combing 
out his fur and his long tail with paws and 
teeth. 
| He washes his face by lapping his forepaws 
| and then rubbing them both at the same time 
| over his face with such speed that the eye can 
| hardly follow his motions.—Red Man and 
| Helper. 


Nonsense Verses. 


A bright boy, four years old, has an uncle 
who teaches him ‘‘nonsense verses’’ not un- 
like those with which the late Edward Lear 
used to amuse English children. The nephew 
| went to Sunday-school; and not long ago his 
teacher was telling the class about the busy 
bees, and asked if any of the children could 
| tell her anything concerning them. 

“Waldo can,” spoke up a little fellow. 

‘Well, Waldo, you may stand in front, 
and tell us what you know.” And Waldo, 
rising proudly, steamed away with these 
lines :— 


“How doth the little busy bee 
Delight to bark and bite, 
To gather honey all the day, 
And eat it up at night!” 


Trying to suppress a smile, the teacher 
asked, ‘‘Did your mother teach you that?” 
“No, my uncle Arthur did.”—Selected. 


Little three-year-old Bessie was trying to 
dress herself one morning and managed to get 
her clothes badly mixed. Calling to her 
mother, she said, ““O mamma, come and 
help me: I’m all upside out!” 


Two little boys witnessed a balloon ascen- 
sion for the first time recently. ‘‘Oh, look, 
look there!’’ exclaimed the youngest. ‘‘ What 
is that?” 

“Tt’s a b’loon!”’ replied the elder. 

“What makes it go up so fast?” 

“ Gasy” 

“What is gas?” 

“Why, gas is—is—is melted wind!” 


A young girl in school was reprimanded for 
mispronouncing the word “ picturesque.” In 
return she explained that she had used the 
first e where it belonged—picture—and 
the remaining letters spelled sque. She had 
pronounced it picture-sque. In justification 
of her conclusions she said that no letter 
should be left at such loose ends in any 
word. She was almost victorious, but her 
confusion came later when an older sister 
at most provoking times would assure her 
that her costume was exceedingly picture- 
sque. t 
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On the Wild Rose-tree. 


On the wild rose-tree 
Many buds there be, 
Yet each sunny hour 
Hath but one perfect flower. 


Thou who wouldst be wise, 
Open wide thine eyes; 
In each sunny hour 
Pluck the one perfect flower! 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Thomas Grafton Owen. 


BY REV. F. A. GILMORE. 


Rev. Thomas Grafton Owen died at Trem- 
pealeau, Wis., April26. His personality was 
unique, and he has rendered good service to 
our cause for the past quarter of a century. 
He was born eighty-two years ago in Ohio. 
His father, a Baptist preacher of the old 
border type, moved frequently from Ohio to 
Indiana, then to Illinois, and finally to Mis- 
souri. At an early age he began to preach in 
the Methodist Church and was settled at St. 
Louis, where he knew the colored man, Dred 
Scott, of the famous decision. Mr. Owen’s 
book ‘‘Drippings from the Eaves’ was 
printed about a year ago. It is completely 
characteristic of him in its originality, its 
humor, and in its rambling disconnectedness. 

Mr. Owen’s memories of early life were 
remarkably vivid and constitute valuable 
historical material. His early life was much 
like that described by Mark Twain in ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” of which 
stories Mr. Owen was very fond. He has 
described in an unforgetable way the old log 
house, the school, the church, and camp 
meeting. Simon Kenton was a relative of 
Mr. Owen’s family by marriage, and this old 
Indian fighter, the companion of Daniel 
Boone, spent much of his old age in their 
home. He would hold the little Thomas on 
his knee and, taking his hand, would place it 
on the dent in his skull made by an Indian 
tomahawk when he ran the gantlet. Ken- 
ton’s old camping kettle, used by Mr. Owen’s 
mother for the family cooking, was presented 
to the Wisconsin Historical Society a few 
years ago. Kenton’s rifle is still in the pos- 
session of Mr. Owen’s family. As a small 
boy he once ran away to the town. It was 
on the day that Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
prophet, was shot,—an event which he wit- 
nessed. 

Removing from St. Louis to the south- 
western part of Missouri, he found himself 
in a primitive community, with strong anti- 
abolition sentiments. The leading citizens» 
went barefoot and wore homespun trousers 
without coats. His sympathy for the negroes 
brought him into suspicion, and at last his 
name was put on the death list by the vigilants. 
The leader of the band came by night to give 
him warning, and in a few hours Owen and 
his young wife were on their way north. A 
few months before this he had been pursued 
by armed men who tracked him with a blood- 
hound. He remembered the advice of an 
old darky, made friends with the hound, 
and strangled him with his suspenders, He 
escaped in the year 1858 and spent some time 
lecturing in Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois on 
the ‘‘Moral Conditions of the Border.’’ At 
the outbreak of the war he volunteered for 
nursing and relief work in the army and 
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served till just before the fall of Richmond. 
At first he used to pray with the wounded 
men and give them tracts to read. One day 
he overheard a red-haired gunner, who had 
lost both legs by a cannon shot, say to a mate, 
“He’s a pious cuss, ain’t he?’’ After that 
his ministrations took a more practical turn, 
and he prayed only when requested. 

After the war Mr. Owen preached for some 
years in the Congregational Church. He 
was settled at one time in Peoria, Ill., where 
he knew Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. In 1876 
he came to Trempealeau, Wis., and served for 
eight years as Congregational pastor. In 
1884 he moved to Arcadia, Wis., and started 
a People’s Church. He had been undergoing 
a change of theological ideas and uncon- 
sciously had reached the position of a Uni- 
tarian. It was at this time that he read a 
sermon by Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, then 
settled over the Unitarian Society in Madison. 
He came to visit Mr. Crooker, and from that 
time has worked in the Unitarian fellowship. 
His society at Arcadia grew, a building was 
leased from the Baptists for ninety-nine years, 
agood parsonage was purchased with the aid 
of interested liberals in Wisconsin and else- 
where. Under the direction of the American 
Unitarian Association and with aid of mission- 
ary funds he gathered groups of liberals in 
Merrillan, Neillsville, Greenwood, and Barker. 
About 1895 he removed to Neillsville, and 
there a new church was built. After a few 
years he came back to the parsonage at 
Arcadia, continuing to preach in Neillsville 
and other places. Advancing years made it 
impossible for him to keep up this strenuous 
labor, and he ceased to preach except oc- 
casionally, but up till a year or two has an- 
swered the call of friends for funeral addresses. 
For the past seven years he has lived with 
his daughter, Mrs. Earl Hensel at Whitehall, 
Wis., a few miles from Arcadia. He wished 
to look once more on the great river and was 
removed in March to the home of Dr. Eben 
Pierce at Trempealeau, where in an upper 
room, from which he could see the tawny 
Mississippi, with its islands and guardian 
cliffs, his spirit passed into the unseen world. 

The funeral was held Sunday, April 28, 
from the Congregational Church at Trem- 
pealeau. Services were conducted by Rev. 
F. A. Gilmore of Madison, assisted by Rev. 
M. Breeze, the local pastor. The casket was 
then taken in charge by the Masonic Lodge, 
who bore it to the quiet cemetery, where the 
body was laid by the side of his wife Maggie. 
A special train brought a crowd of friends 
from Arcadia, Neillsville, and other places. 
A great throng filled the little church to over- 
flowing. 

It is not possible to convey an adequate 
notion of Mr. Owen’s unique personality to 
those who never knew him. Upon his friends 
and comrades he made a deep and lasting 
impression. He had the power of reaching 
the young and awakening their best powers. 
Scores of men and women now occupying 
positions of trust and honor in the cities of 
our land will rise up to bless his name. 

He was a compound of preacher, naturalist, 
poet, and wise man. He was steeped in 
Emerson, whom he read constantly. The 
liberal faith was to him a true revelation, an 
escape out of the crude and harsh teachings 
of his youth. He remembered his acquaint- 
ance with Dr. W. W. Fenn, who was stationed 
at Winona when he was at Arcadia: Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, Rey. T. B. Forbush, Dr. 
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Samuel M. Crothers, Dr. Crooker, and others, 
who have visited him in past years. 

I may be permitted to give an example or 
two of his originality and humor. In his 
book he writes of Christians who hate and 
persecute each other as ‘‘cheerfully as if they 
were drawing a salary’’: of society ladies he 
says, ‘‘ They walk like an angel with a wooden 
leg.’”” He doesn’t want to enter heaven under 
false pretences. ‘‘How should I feel to be 
mistaken by Saint Peter for Dean Fenn of 
the Harvard Divinity School!”’ 

A fourth part of his book is made up of 
poems. He had the seeing eye, the retentive 
memory, and the informing imagination of a 
poet; and his power of expression was of no 
mean order. 

Near the close of life he wrote these lines :— 


I would not draw aside the veil 

That hides the future world of bliss; 
I shall be satisfied with that 

As I am satisfied with this. 


And, when ’tis time to unclasp hands 
And watch life’s sunset curtain fall, 
I’ll turn my cheek to death’s white lips 
To catch the kiss that waits us all. 


Welcome the tender afterglow 
That lingers in life’s evening sky, 
There throwing back its good-night kiss 
That makes it beautiful to die! 


Foreign Notes. 


The secretary for Foreign Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rey. 
C. W. Wendte, and Mrs. Wendte have 
spent the winter months chiefly in the 
Orient, visiting in turn Egypt, Palestine, 
and Turkey. Remarkably fine weather has 
attended their journeyings, except for a 
short period in Palestine. In Egypt es- 
pecially the winter sunshine, the picturesque 
aspects of Oriental life, the impressive monu- 
ments and other memorials of a vast an- 
tiquity, together with the present prob- 
lems, industrial and social, of the teeming 
populations of the Nile valley, were of vivid 
interest. The only drawback was that so 
little could be done for the spread of the 
Unitarian gospel in those parts. 

It was a great privilege to have the com- 
pany of such fellow-travellers for a time as 
Prof. FE. Naville of the University of Geneva, 
the eminent Egyptologist, the genial artist 
Longfellow, son of the poet, Gen. Huide- 
koper of Philadelphia, and others. 

From Palestine the Christian Register 
has printed from Mr. Wendte two com- 
munications dealing with the religious aspects 
of present-day life in the Holy Land. After 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, Jericho and the 
Dead Sea had been visited, the overland 
journey to Nablous (Samaria), Haifa, Naza- 
reth, and Tiberias in Galilee was undertaken 
by carriage. ‘The roads, if one may dignify 
by such a name the rocky cart tracks and 
deep-rutted field trails of Palestine, were 
made almost impassable by heavy rains. 
With great difficulty and discomfort, and 
in fording the swollen streams no little 
danger, these shrines of Jewish and Chris- 
tian piety were attained. While indignant 
and heart-sick at times over the palpable 
fictions and frauds often attending the 
identification of these places with the Bible 
story, yet so much remained that was 


historically verifiable and impressive, the 


scenery of this fair land in early spring, 
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with its rugged mountains, lovely lakes, 
rushing streamlets, green and fertile valleys, 
and its exquisite ’broidering of wild flowers, 
was so beautiful that all disappointments 
and fatigues were forgotten in enjoyment 
and thankfulness. The train ride to Da- 
mascus and Ba’albek brought new im- 
pressions. A fairer sight than the ancient 
city of the Caliphs, bowered in green or- 
chards by the side of glinting streams, with 
its slender minarets piercing the sky, one 
cannot imagine. No wonder the prophet 
Mohammed, gazing from the mountains down 
upon the city which he might not enter or 
possess, fashioned the Musselman heaven 
in its likeness. 

Ba’albek’s glorious temple-ruins did not 
lose in grandeur even after Karnak and 
Luxor. At Beyrout a touch of the Italian- 
Turkish war was felt, the city having been 
bombarded by the Italians only two days 
before. But martial law and a French 
warship in the harbor kept all fanaticism in 
the background. At Beyrout’s American 
College, one of the largest, most finely 
equipped and admirably conducted imnsti- 
tutions in the Orient, no further alarm was 
felt. 

The journey to Constantinople by sea, 
threading the beautiful Greek Islands, and 
sojourning at Smyrna and other points 
en route, was delightful. The coast lights 
had been extinguished by order of the 
Turkish Government, but a full moon il- 
lumined the path across the Aigean Sea. 
The Dardanelles were passed by daylight, 
and at eve Constantinople lay golden in 
the beams of a setting sun which lifted and 
transfigured its towers and domes. It was 
well to receive so favorable an impression 
of the great Eastern metropolis at the 
outset, for closer inspection showed it to 
be one of the ugliest and dirtiest of cities. 
But nothing can deprive it of its unique and 
exquisite situation on the Bosphorus, its 
august traditions, its wonderful temple of 
St. Sophia. Four days sufficed to see the 
sights of the great capital of the Moham- 
medan world. 

By the most luxurious of European trains 
the journey was continued to Budapest, 
each succeeding stage giving new happiness 
in the thought that the pilgrims were ‘“‘a 
day’s march nearer home.’’ At Sofia, nest- 
ling at the foot of superb snow-ranges, a 
handsome, modern city, Mr. Anton N. 
Toplisky of Dubnitza came to the train 
to feast his hungry eyes on a real, live Uni- 
tarian. For ten years past, earnestly, 
unselfishly, and alone, he has toiled to 
propagate Unitarian or free Christianity in 
his native Bulgaria, preaching, teaching, 
editing a paper, forming circles of like- 
minded believers, and more recently a 
Bulgarian Unitarian Association, and all 
without recognition or help from those who 
in Hungary, Great Britain, and the United 
States officially represent this rising form of 
faith. Had it not been for the sympathetic 
letters received from Charles F. Dole, he 
might have lost heart and hope. A man 
whose modesty and goodness at once im- 
press even a stranger, he surely deserves the 
fellowship of our body and the slight aid 
which, he is confident, would suffice to 
effect a lodgment for emancipating religious 


- and ethical ideas in the Balkan States. 


His lonely, pathetic figure long haunted the 
travellers as they sped through the superb 
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mountain regions and richly cultivated 
valleys of Bulgaria and Servia toward that 
citadel of Unitarian faith, Hungary. At 
Budapest their faithful and honored friend, 
Geza Schuleck, an earnest member for ten 
years past of the International Congress of 
Liberals, put himself at their disposal and 
showed them the sights of one of the most 
beautiful cities in Europe. A’ prominent 
citizen and enthusiastic patriot, his dis- 
closures of the national aims of his country- 
men proved most interesting. The Uni- 
tarian Congregation of Budapest and its 
able minister, Rev. M. Jozan, were also 
most cordial in their welcome. Through 
the medium of a private dinner given their 
guests it was made possible to meet a num- 
ber of their leading church members. 

In Paris the coming of the secretary of 
the World-Congress of Free Christians was 
awaited with interest. During the past 
year the arrangements and programme of 
the next session of the Congress in Paris 
in the summer of 1913 have been perfected 
by conferences with the local committee and 
an extensive correspondence. At _ several 
further meetings at the house of that veteran 
advocate of religious freedom, Prof. G. 
Bonet-Maury, and elsewhere, the organiza- 
tion of the Congress was completed. It 
promises to be a unique and interesting 
session, quite distinct from anything yet 
attempted by the Association. It is in- 
tended to follow the custom set by the Ber- 
lin meeting and organize a large American 
delegation to Paris, and for later travel in 
Europe: three hundred places have been 
already secured in advance on an Atlantic 
steamship line for this excursion. Fuller 
announcements will presently be made of 
these travel arrangements. After enjoying 
the hospitable entertainment of their French 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Wendte departed for 
London, where the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association tendered them a re- 
ception at Essex Hall, at which, in an ad- 
dress, the present aspects and needs of 
Unitarianism in its international relations 
were considered. On April 16 the home- 
ward journey by the steamship Laconia to 
Boston was undertaken. 


Unitarianism from a New View-point. 


Rev. William Sullivan, formerly a Catho- 
lic, author of “The Priest”’ and “‘Letters to 
his Holiness, Pope Pius X.,’’—books that 
have recently been placed thon the Index 
Expurgatorius,—is the writer of the follow- 
ing letter. Written originally to Rev. 
Minot Simons, pastor of the Church of the 
Unity in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Simons was 
allowed to share it with his parish and then 
with the wider circle of his friends repre- 
sented by the Christian Register. It is cer- 
tainly of denominational interest :— 


My dear Mr, Simons,—Since, to my great 
regret, circumstances oblige me to take 
residence in New York, and thus sever my 
active membership in your church, I feel 
that I should not depart without telling you 
of the joy and inspiration I found in my year 
of association with the Church of the Unity. 
Two memories of that year are especially 
distinct, and call for very grateful recogni- 
tion. In the first place let me mention the 
spirit of comradeship, of active helpfulness, 


‘and of geniality toward the stranger which 
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is so striking and so winning a feature of 
your congregation. On the very first Sun- 
day of my attendance I found friendliness. 
Two or three Sundays more, and the friend- 
liness had become friendship; the casual 
acquaintance had grown to cordial com- 
panionship; and now I have hardly a deeper 
regret in leaving Cleveland than comes from 
the thought that I can meet no more the 
warm-hearted brotherhood of the Men’s 
Club. There was a time when, along with 
a much more extensive mythology, I was 
inclined to hold also the myth of ‘ Unitar- 
ian coldness.’”’ You may then be gratified 
to learn not only that the last lurking rem- 
nant of this grotesque fable dropped from 
my mind through association with your 
congregation, but: that, moreover, is an ex- 
perience which covers a good many churches, 
I recall none that possessed a finer sense of 
service and a sincerer spirit of good will than 
ours in Cleveland. 

The other recollection of the year which 
prompts this word of appreciation concerns 
the public worship at Unity. As you 
know, I came from a church celebrated for 
its mystical fervor and lavish ceremonial, 
qualities which are generally supposed to 
invest religion with such warmth and ten- 
derness as to leave a certain discontent and 
homesickness even in one who is conscien- 
tiously obliged to seek another and, to him, 
a truer spiritual fellowship. It is my con- 
viction that this emotional side of religion 
is rated at far too high a value. That too 
great a regard for it, and too soft and selfish 
an indulgence in the mere pageantry and 
passing fervors of worship may lead to a 
diminished sense of Truth’s austere authority, 
there have been and are, I fear, many sor- 
rowful proofs. But still, since a church is 
not a cold, deadening, nor a secular assembly, 
it assuredly ought to exhibit in its weekly 
hour of worship a reverence and religiousness 
befitting the place and time of our common 
meeting for the discerning of the higher 
Will and the fortifying of ourselves in the 
endeavor after righteousness. This genuine 
spiritual temper, this sincere religious ear- 
nestness, are conspicuous at Unity. More 
than once I have heard from men brought up 
in more emotional faiths expressions of 
astonishment and admiration at the sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and worshipfulness of our 
Sunday morning hour. Said one of these 
men to me once: “It must have been in 
some such way that the Prophet and his 
little company worshipped by the roadways 
of Galilee.”’ 

This feature of public worship, too, did 
its share in reducing to an idle illusion that 
well-worn myth of which I have spoken. 
I can only hope that other men who have 
caught at that hearsay as to the spiritual 
barrenness of a liberal faith may attend 
the services at Unity. If they do, they will 
see, what after all should not be hard to 
see, that a free and fearless mind may well 
go along with a reverent and devout spirit, 
and that to have eliminated from religion 
what is unwarranted and irrational is but 
to approach nearer to what is essential and 
divine. 

Finally, dear friend, let me say a thankful 
word for your personal kindness to me, which 
has been always unfailing and often helpful. 
Of this, too, I shall long cherish a grateful 
recollection. In closing I must give ex- 
pression to the hope that the future may 
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The Sun Never Sets 
On A Glenwood Range 


It Makes Cooking Easy the World Over. 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Weir Stove Co., June 7, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Gentlemen:—I intend calling on 
your Chicago Agent about the 
17th of June to see your stock of 
Glenwood Ranges as I wish to 
select one for a friend in South 
Africa, and also one for myself. 

In the year 1886 I purchased 
a Glenwood Range and after us- 
ing it for fifteen years in South 
Africa and’ transporting it 380 
miles from Natal to the Trans- 
vaal on an ox team, and using it 
under varying circumstances 
with various kinds of fuel, Iam 
pleased to be able to state that 
your stove gave entire satisfac- 
tion both as regards utility and 
economy. 


CAAA RN 


Yours truly, 
R. Schmeld. 


Valdez, Alaska, 
August 25, 1910. 


Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass. 
Gentlemen:— The Cabinet Glenwood 
range arrived in good order and havin 
given it a good trial, can truly say { 
iam more than pleased. It is the best 
and uses less fuel than any range that 
I ever had. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. H. R Whitley. 


Ranges 


Makes Cooking Easy. 


Glenwood 


Write today for handsome free bocklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass, 


hold for me the favor of meeting you again, 
and of some time taking part once more in 
that service at Unity which has left a hal- 
lowed memory. WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Marconi, lecturing on wireless teleg- 
raphy at the Royal Institution, said that 
in some long-distance tests they had obtained 
messages without difficulty by day as well 


as by night up to a distance of 4,000 statute 
miles. Beyond that distance reception 
could be carried out only by night. At 
Buenos Ayres, night signals, generally good, 
though varying in strength, had been re- 
ceived from Clifden, more than 6,o00 miles 
distant. Notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of stations and their almost constant opera- 
tion, mutual interference between properly 


equipped and efficiently tuned instruments 
had been almost entirely absent. But some 
interference undoubtedly did take place 
with ships, and in this respect a considerable 
advantage would be obtained by the utiliza- 
tion for long-distance messages of a third 


and longer wave beyond the two wave- ~ 


lengths adopted by the International Cast 
vention. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Buffalo and New England. 


On the return from the Pacific Coast, 
advantage was taken of the fact that Buffalo 
was on the route to stop off for a visit to the 
school in that city. That experience would 
have repaid a far greater effort, as our school 
there is one of the strongest and best con- 
ducted in our denomination. The Super- 
intendent, Mr. Edward Letchworth, is 
known as one of the brightest of the younger 
members of the bar in Buffalo, and has had 
signal honors for one of his years. He puts 
the same energy and skill into his Sunday 
school that has made him so successful 
in his profession. Under his leadership the 
school has more than trebled its member- 
ship and attendance. The sessions begin 
promptly and proceed in perfect order, the 
singing being led by an orchestra of adult 
players. A visit to the various classes 
showed that in every instance genuine work 
is being done. It is a school of which the 
leaders, and all Unitarians, may be proud. 

Two days later an address was given 
before the Alliance at Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
This was the third visit to this church and 
the second to the Alliance. ‘‘ Tell us plainly 
what our duty is and how we can help,” was 
the instruction given to the speaker. Rev. 
William H. Ramsay, the minister, is widely 
known as a devoted Sunday-school worker 
and has loyal assistants who are giving much 
time and energy to building up the work. 
With a devoted Alliance to back their efforts 
success should not linger. 

Again on Sunday, April 28, a church and 
school were visited,—two churches in fact,— 
in Holyoke and in Amherst. The effort 
to locate Mr. Coar was almost as humorous as 
was a similar effort in Vancouver, and the 
issue equally satisfying. Mr. Coar ranks 
among the specialists in religious education 
in our ministry, having made a careful study, 
through years, of the principles of psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy. _ His school, though not 
large, is admirably conducted, he being the 
superintendent. Rarely, if ever, have the 
singing and responses, the whole service of 
worship, been observed by the visitor in 
better form. No trained volunteer choir 
. could be expected to be more ready, and no 
group of adults more attentive and reverent. 
It will be good news to habitués of the Shoals 
that Mr. Coar is to be on the staff of lecturers 
at the Sunday School Institute next July. 

The opportunities of service given the 
visitor were: a sermon at the Holyoke church 
in the morning, followed by a visit and 
address to the school, and a sermon in the 
evening at Amherst, where Mr. Coar is also 
the pastor. 4 

The week that followed was full, with 
the funeral of a friend of many years on 
Monday, a meeting of the Tuckerman School 
Directors on Tuesday, the King’s Chapel 
noon-day service on Wednesday, and a meet- 
ing of the Circulating Library Committee 
on Thursday, with the multitude of interests 
incident to the closing of the year’s business 
filling all available hours. But the year 
closes satisfactorily, and all is well. 
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A Curmpren’s Day SERVICE. 


The Sunday School Society announces | 
the publication of a new ‘‘Flower Service | 
for Children’s Sunday,” which is now in press | 


and will be ready for delivery within a few 
days. ‘The price is six cents a copy, in what- 


ever quantity. The service has been com- | 


piled by Rev. and Mrs. Julian C. Jaynes, 
and is the outcome of a rich experience. 
Their church, in West Newton, has for many 


years made a specialty of Children’s Day, | 


the Sunday school and congregation uniting 
in its celebration. The ripe fruit of these 
successful celebrations is embodied in this 
programme, which is full enough for all de- 
mands, yet simple enough for schools of 
smaller size and with less elaborate equip- 
ment, 

Sample copies or full orders will be for- 
warded immediately on request. 


“THe Court OF THE FLOWERS.” 


Miss Jane Hobart Tuttle, of Littleton, 
N.H., has prepared a play for small children 
entitled ‘‘The Court of the Flowers,” which 
has been placed in our hands in manuscript 
form and made available for use in Sunday 
schools. Any number of children may be 


employed in giving it, each child representing | 


some flower and in carefully prepared speeches 
and dialogue setting forth the claims of each 
to appreciation. 
of the Sunday-school year or a Flower 
Festival at any time during the spring or 
summer this play seems to have much merit. 
The Sunday School Society has not felt 


justified in printing it, on account of the} 


cost, but is prepared to furnish it in manu- 
script to any school. ‘The cost of reproducing 
it in typewritten form, together with other 


expenses, necessitates a charge of $3 for| 


each copy issued. We shall be glad to fill 
orders for this play. Any wishing to examine 
it before ordering may do so at the Sunday 
School Society office. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Our Summer Meetings at the 


Wiers, N.H. 


Notices have recently been sent out to 
the young people’s societies in New England 
with special reference to the summer meet- 
ings to be held at the Weirs, N.H., from 
August 4 to 11, inclusive. 

Friday, August 9, will be Young People’s 
Day, and the committee in charge is desirous 
of having a goodly number of young people 
represented and very anxious to have our 
day eminently successful from every point 
of view. This can only be done by hearty 
co-operation on the part of the New England 
societies. 

So before disbanding for the season, be 
sure to take this matter up for consideration 
at a business session and try to induce as 
many young people as possible to attend, 
and then let the committee know exactly 
what has been done. It might be well to 
make some plans for a pleasant outdoor 
picnic, so the committee ought to have 
ample notification. All communications may 
be addressed either to the chairman, Mr. 
O. Arthur McMurdie, 25 Beacon Street, 
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Boston, Mass., or to the national secretary, 
who will see that the chairman is properly 
notified. 

This matter will also receive some con- 
sideration at the annual meeting, so dele- 
gates should come prepared to express an 
opinion. 

Delegates going on Friday to our meetings 
should purchase tickets from Boston, by way 
of Nashua, price $4.32. These tickets must 


| Washington. 


| Sanford Bates 


be exchanged at the Camp Ground in Alton 
Bay, whence delegates cross the lake by 
season return ticket on Steamer Mount 
There will be some one at 
Alton Bay to exchange the tickets. Dele- 


| gates intending to remain overnight should 
|apply to Mr. James H. Odlin, 10 Central 


Square, Lynn, Mass. 

The Young People’s Religious Union is 
to have charge of an afternoon meeting at 
1.30 o’clock, when addresses will be given by 
Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell of Brockton, Hon. 
of Dorchester, and Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton of Boston, and also of 


|an evening meeting at the hotel, when at 
| seven o’clock a musical programme will be 


presented. 


SoutH MrippLEsExX- FEDERATION. 
The spring meeting of the South Middle- 


|sex Federation will be held in the West 


Somerville Unitarian Church on Sunday, 
May 19, 1912. The afternoon session at - 
four o’clock will be opened with a devotional 
service by Rev. Henry C. Delong of Med- 
ford, Business will follow, with an address 
at 4.30 by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D:D., 
on “‘Unitarianism as a World Movement.” 

A social hour will next be in order, after 
which, at seven o’clock, Rev. Walter C. 
Pierce of West Somerville will lead a de- 
votional service. It is expected that the 
address of the evening will be given by 
Prof. Lawrence P. Jacks of Manchester 
College, England. Prof. Jacks is perhaps 
best known as the editor of the Hzbberi 
Journal and the author of several books. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, May 1, by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, Frederick V. 
Gale of Fitchburg and Margaret J. Reed of Ashby. 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not try 
it for June? It is most desirable for rest, and 
will give you the best of service. 


PERCIVAL BLopGeEtt, Manager. 


April 24, r912. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Management of Cambridge Estates 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


Big re? SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
_, lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


J NVALrIDs or elderly people may hear of excellent 
home. Fine table, good care. References. Mrs, 
Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


PoOstTIon WANTED to care for elderly lady or as- 
sist in housework. Address 43 Bowers Street, Newton- 


ville, Mass. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Charles A. Place, at Sterling, on Tues- 
day, May 14, at 10.30 A.M. The following 
questions will be discussed: 1. ‘‘ What is the 
characteristic note in your preaching?” 2. 
“What should be the attitude of the pulpit 
toward live industrial questions?” 


The ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, May 13, at eleven o’clock. 


The Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D., of | 


Waltham will preside. The Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem will give some account 
of his work as secretary of the Committee on 
Pulpit Supply. Full discussion welcome. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, Monday, May 13, 1912, at 
10.30 A.M. Rey. Elmer S. Forbes, social 
service secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Mr. Parker B. Field, super- 
intendent of the Children’s Mission, will be 
the speakers. All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 


The Maine Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will hold its forty-ninth annual 
session, May 16 and 17, with the First Con- 
gregational Parish of Kennebunk, Me., Rev. 
Daniel Munro Wilson, minister. On Thurs- 
day evening Rev. A. M. Rihbany will preach 
the sermon. On Friday there will be a Na- 
tional Alliance session, an address by Prof. 
Ephraim Emerton, and a platform meeting 
at which Rev. Paul Harris Drake, Rev. H. E. 
Latham, and Rev. Charles R. Joy will speak. 


The Connecticut Valley Conference will 
meet May 14 and 15 in the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Brattleboro, Vt. Rev. 
C. E. Park will preach on Tuesday evening. 
On Thursday there will be addresses on 
“Philanthropy and Justice’? by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, and on ‘‘Social Reconstruction”’ 
by Rev. Edgar S. Wiers. The Minister’s 
Union will meet with Rev. FE. Q. S. Osgood 
at the parsonage at three o’clock, May 14. 
Papers will be read by Mr. Osgood and 
Rev. A. H. Coar. 


Churches. 


DANVERS, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. Edward H. Cotton: 
An increased interest in all branches of parish 
work is evident. The Ladies’ Circle meets 
twice monthly, once for an all-day session 
and once for an afternoon of work, with 
supper followed by a social gathering of the 
parish. The Sunday-school has been re- 
organized, and meetings of teachers and offi- 
cials are held on alternate Monday evenings. 
Attendance at the morning service has per- 
ceptibly increased, proving .that themes 
dealing with the fundamentals of religion, 
which the pastor selects, have not lost their 
power to attract. The young people of the 
parish are being interested in the work of 
the society through the medium of ‘The 
Livermore Club,’ named after Rev. J. L. 
Livermore, founder of the church. Its 
purpose is the study of dramatics with an 
hour of social diversion. The pastor has 
a troop of Boy Scouts which is attracting 
boys irrespective of church preference. ‘The 
outlook is promising for this young church. 
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FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: Among the 
preachers who will occupy the pulpit during 
Mr. Phalen’s vacation are: Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D., Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., Rev. George R. 
Dodson, Ph.D., Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Rey. Edward Cummings, and 
Rev. Franklin C. Southworth. On May 19 
a service in recognition of the splendid 
bronze gates which guard and adorn the south 
portal of the church will be held. The date 
is also the third anniversary of the death 
of Mr. Henry Huttleston Rogers, the bene- 
factor of Fairhaven. The Sunday-school of 
this parish has as its superintendent Mr. 
Job C. Tripp, who for more than half a 
century has occupied this office. Mr. Tripp 
is as young as ever, though over eighty years 
of age, and the Sunday-school has an en- 
rolment of one hundred and sixty, with an 
average attendance of one hundred and 
twenty. One would like to hear about the 
actual attendance in some other schools. 


GaRDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. I. P. Quimby of Malden, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to become the pastor 
of this society, dating from May 1. For 
this month and probably June he will alter- 
nate between Gardner and the parish at 
East Lexington, Mass. 


Kuast His, INp1a.—Mr. H. K. Singh, 
the Khasi Unitarian leader, sends word of 
an important accession to the Unitarian 
movement. On Sunday, March 17, he 
went, by invitation, to Penang and took the 
leading part in dedicating a new house of 
worship which has recently been built in that 
village by families who have heretofore been 
in sympathy with the Methodists. Five 
Methodist lay preachers joined the Uni- 
tarian Union, and a large number of families 
are to join soon. This gives us another new 
Unitarian church which will be entirely self- 
supporting. 

Personals, 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Wendte have re- 
turned from their European wanderings, and 
Mr. Wendte may now be found at his desk, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Prof. Bergson, who was announced to 
deliver the Essex Hall Lecture in connection 
with the Unitarian Anniversary Meetings 
at Whitsuntide, found himself unable to 
go to London, owing to pressure of work. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged osc. spiie scp sicieunis als os dinars $47,767.25 


April 29. Fourth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Flat- 

bush), additional.......... ; 5.00 
29. Second Church, Boston, Mass I,000.00 
29. Society in Castine, Me...... 10.00 
29. Society in Toledo, Ohio.... 100.00 
29. Society in Bangor, Me....... ‘ 05-75 
29. Society in Washington, D.C.......... 00.00 
29. Society in Sioux City, Ia., additional. . 10.00 
29. Society in Wilton Centre, N.H....... II.50 
29. South Society, Worcester, Mass...... 20.00 
29. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo... 25.00 
29. Sunday-school, Church of the Unity, St. 

Epis! Mo. enews ober cee ee ees 15.00 
Orie Admlen Gl) oe cic us .Jols bretnaieie sicaua oh 200.00 
29. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 246.20 
29. Society in Marshfield Hills, Mass..... 7.00 
2g. First Society, Buffalo, N.Y., additional, 25.00 
29. First Society, Chicago, Ml... . 005-5. 50.00 
29. Society in Palo Alto, Cal..... bart Se 70.00 
29. Society in Needham, Mass........... 45.00 
29. Society in Beverly, Mass., additional. . 83.50 
29. Society in Albany, N.Y.............. 26.50 
29. Society in Gloucester, Mass., additional, 5.00 
29, Society in Dallas, Tex... 2.0... ees cis 25.00 
29. Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 4,405. 
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April 29. Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y...... :+ $130.00 
29. Disciples School, Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, Mass , 33-77 
29. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass.... 16.45 
29. Society in Hudson, Mass., additional. . 7.00 
29. Second Society, Brookline, Mass...... 5.00 
29. Society in Concord, Mass., additional, 75.00 
29. Dr. Parke W. Hewins, Wellesley Hills, 
AMR AG ss Wile ae rotate awa ja noe 50.00 
29. Society in Norwell, Mass., additional. . 18.00 
29. Society in Pepperell, Mass........ I1.00 
29. Society in Rockland, Mass 10.00 
29. Society in Dighton, Mass.......-..++ 15.00 
29. Society in Potter Place, N.H......... 2.54 
29. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, Mass... . 5.00 
29. Society in Andover, N.H..........-- 58.00 
29. Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, Dublin, N.H., 50.00 
29. Society in Oakland, Cal............. 25.00 
29. Society in Newton Centre, Mass...... 25.00 
29. Society in Rochester, N.H..... mee 6.00 
30. Society in Neponset, Mass., additional, 25.00 
30. Society in Dover, N.H...... See eae 15.00 
30. Society in Nashua, N.H., additional... 150.00 
30. Society in Medfield, Mass............ 65.01 
30. Hawes Society, South Boston, Mass. . 72.34 
30. Society in Germantown, Pa., additional, 5.00 
30. Society in New London, Conn........ 25.00 
30. Society in Fall River, Mass.......... 229.80 
30. Society in Middleboro, Mass......... 50.00 
BO PRION. 5, de aes ow cccese oes tone = 1,000.00 
30. Third Society, Hingham, Mass., addi- 
Srobial, ah eccdon cn yet ae 3.00 
30. First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa......... 132.00 
30. Society in Franklin, N.H.,additional.. - 3.00 
30. Society in East Boston, Mass.......- 50.00 
30. Society in Bolton, Mass.............+ 15.00 
30. First Society, West Bridgewater, Mass., 
QUE TOna) sie ias570 501s 5,5) sola wee eeneee 10.00 
30. Society in Waterville, Me............ 51.00 
30. Society in Yarmouth, Me............ I1.00 
30. Society in Chelmsford, Mass......... 21.82 
30. Society in Iowa City, Ia., additional. . 5.00 
30. Society in Pembroke, Mass.......... 5.00 
30. Society in Brewster, Mass........... 20.00 
30. Society in Dayton, Ohio............. 20.00 
30. Society in Waterbury, Conn......... 5.00 
30. Society in Manchester, N.H.......... 165.00 
30. Society in Milwaukee, Wis.......... 50.00 
30. Society in Albany, N.Y.............. 1.00 
30. Society in Wilmington, Del... 100.00 
30. Society in Houlton, Me.............. 65.00 
30. Society in Middlesex, Vt., additional. . 12.50 
30. Society in Urbana, Ill.............00 15.00 
30. Society in Burlington, Vt., additional.. 258.55 
30. Society in Eastport, Me............. 30.00 
30. Society in Woburn, Mass............ 175.00 
30. Society in Quincy, Mass............+ 112.79 
30. Society in West Roxbury, Mass...... 50.00 
30. Society in Berlin, Mass.............. 30.00 
30. Society in Berkeley, Cal............. 108.50 
30. Society in Roslindale, Mass.......... 25.00 
30. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass.......... 36.00 
30. Third Society, Hingham, Mass., addi- 
GHOTIAL. 6 icc. Vcin x teeiets wie ORL Ag 15.00 
30. Society in Dover, Mass., additional. . 10.00 
30. Society in Sherborn, Mass. . ve 5.00 
30. Society in Reading, Mass............ 50.00 
30. Channing Religious Society, Newton, 
ASS Ae OST ease 203.07 
30. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
BIOMOL: asin cin ayia. cinpeieks ciate CO ee 181.00 
30. Society in Weston, Mass., additional. . 10.00 
30. Society in Brooklyn, Conn., additional, 10.00 
30. Society in Salt Lake City, Utah...... 25.00 
30. Society in Northboro, Mass.......... 11.00 
30. Society in Lowell, Mass., additional. . 217.00 
30. Society in Francestown, N.H......... 5.00 
30. Lenox Avenue Church, New York, 
NGS Sct ferns arity comes rebated 100.00 
30. Society in Burlington, Vt., additional. . 16.00 
30. Society in Troy, N.Y., additional..... 8.00 
30. Society in Greenfield, Mass.......... 100.00 
30. Society in Marietta, Ohio............ 15.00 
30. Society in Detroit, Mich............. 100.00 
30. Society in Winnisquam, N.H......... 1.00 
30. Dr. Edward C. Booth, Somerville, 
BRS ech Site een sie ne a 50.00 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
Seeipante, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last bas! the Mission reached 833 children, 

Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

Total expense increased 18%, 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, i FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasvgeR, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Bea’ George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, 

Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 

abeth L. Tuttle. ‘ 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surrt., 279 Tremont St. | 
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April 30. Society in Harvard, Mass., additional, $31.50 
30. Second Parish, Worcester; Mass., addi- 

REE oa": ARE se a 656.47 

* Society in Alameda, Cal............. 7.85 


Cal 

. Unitarian Church of All Souls, Corres- 
pondence, additional.............. 

30. First Parish, Dedham, Mass......... 
30. Society in Orange, N. he additional... . 
30, Church ofthe Unity, Worcester, Mass. 
30. Society i in Randolph, Mass........... 
30. Society in Leominster, Mass., addi- 
JA 39.01) eg heier eae e 

30. Society in sewer EMSS es 


95.00 
207.00 
25.00 
113.00 
10,00 


15.00 
20.00 


go. Society in Windsor, Vt.............. 12,00 
30. Unity Church, aan NE Yi 4,0°2ihs «3d 25.00 
30. Associate Members............-....- 11.00 

$60,965.56 


GEORGE HutcHInson, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties and ‘“‘missionary associations,” having 
sent ‘‘a contribution for missionary uses to 
the treasurer of the Association for two suc- 
cessive years,” the last having been placed 
in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates.’ If 
any omissions are discovered in the list or 
any society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desirable that notice should be sent to 
me without delay. 

Lewis G. Witson, Secretary. 


Alameda, Cal. Bridgewater, East, Mass. 


Albany, N.Y. Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Amherst, Mass. Brockton, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.:— Brookfield, Mass. 
Coes otal Unitarian Brookline Mass.:— 
Socie First Parish. 


All Soule” Union Church. 
Andover, North, Mass. 
Arlington, Mass. 

Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. :— 

Second Unitarian Society 

Attleboro, Mass. 


Second Unitarian Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y.:— 
First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 


Augusta, Me. First Parish. p 
Ayer, Mass. Third Cong’! Society. 
Baltimore, Md. Canton, Mass. 
Bangor, Me. Carlisle, Mass. 
Barnstable, Mass. Castine, Me. 

Barre, Mass. Charleston, S.C. 

Bath, Charlestown, N.H. 
Bedford, Mass. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Belfast, Me. Chelmsford, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. :— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Unity Church. 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Berlin, Mass. Third Unitarian Church. 
Bernardston, Mass. All Souls’ Church. 
Beverly, Mass. Swedish Unitarian Church. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Derby, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 


Billerica, Mass. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dorchester. 
First Church. 
First Church in Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, W. Roxbury. 
New South Church. 
Arlington Street Church. 
First Parish, Brighton. 
First Congregational So- 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. 
Third Religious Society, 
Dorchester. 
Hawes Unitarian Cong’l 
Church, South Boston. 


Bulfinch Place Church. Dover, N.H. 
South Cong’! Church. Dublin, N.H. 
Church of the Disciples. Duluth, Minn. 
East Boston Unitarian Soc. Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Rox- Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass.:— 


ac Souls’ Church, 
Congregational Parish. 


ury. 

Christ Church, Dorchester. 
Church of the Unity, Ne- _ Society at North Easton. 

ponset. Eastport, Me. 
First Unitarian Society, Elizabeth, N. ae 

Hyde Park. Erie, 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Eugene, Ore. 

Dorchester. Eureka, Cal. 
Unitarian Church. Roslin- Exeter, N.H. 

dale. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Channing Church, Dor- Fall River, Mass. 


chester. - Farmington, Me. 
Braintree, Mass. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Brattl leboro, Vt. _ Fitzwilliam, N.H. 


Framingham, Mass. 
2) BH Francestown, N.H. 


Brewster, Mass. ™ 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’! Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hood River, Ore. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Towa City, Ia 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Ee. de 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlborough, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass.:— 
Second Cong’l Society. 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Middlesex, Vt. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. :— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass.:— | 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 


Channing Religious Soc’y. 


Chestnut Hill Society. 
Society at Newton Centre. 
Society at West Newton. 
New York, N.Y 
Church of All Sauls: 
Church of the Messiah. 


First Unitarian Society, 


Second Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn 

Church of ‘the Redeemer, 
New Brighton. 

Third Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 

Lenox Avenue Church. 

Fourth Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn. 
First Unitarian Church, 
Flushing. 
Northampton, Mass.:— 


Second Cong’! Church. 
Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Orange, N.J. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H 
Petersham, M 
Philadelphia, 
First Unitarian Church. 
Unitarian Society of Ger- 
mantown. 
Spring Garden Unitarian 
Church. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Northside Unitarian Ch. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me.:— 
First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Providence, R.I.:— 
First Cong’] Church, 
Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 
Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston Unit. Soc. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Redlands, Cal. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N.H. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
Saco, Me. 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Ana, Cal 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Summit, N.J. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Toronto, Can. Westwood, Mass. 


Trenton, N.Y. Wheeling, W. Va. 

Troy, N.Y. Whitman, Mass. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. Wichita, Kan. 

Upton, West, Mass. Wilmington, Del. 

Urbana, Il. Wilton, N.H.:— 

Uxbridge, Mass. First Cong’l Society. 
Vineland, N.J. Liberal Christian Church. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 

W. altham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 

W; ashington, 1A Os 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 


Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
First Icelandic Unitarian 
Church. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass.:— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 
Yarmouth, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

New York League of Unitarian Women. 
Unitarian Church of All Souls (Correspondence.) 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The lectures on Wednesday morning, the 
15th, will end the various courses for the 
year that are given in Channing Hall. 
Students of the School who are also mem- 
bers of any of the classes at Simmons College 
continue attendance there until the end of 
the college year. 

The graduating exercises of the Tucker- 
man School are to be on Thursday morning, 
at ten o’clock, in Anniversary Week, May 
23. All friends of the School and of its 
students are invited to these exercises. 

The Saturday morning demonstration 
lesson and talk on May 11, at 10.30, will be 
given by Miss Helen F. Pettes of Arlington 
Street Sunday-school. The lesson will be for 
girls of Senior grade, but will be helpful to 
teachers of younger and of older pupils. 


Anniversary Week Hospitality. 


Ministers and their wives coming from a 
distance of over forty miles from Boston to 
the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association and allied organizations, May 
20-24, are invited to Unitarian hospitality. 
Luncheons will be served daily at Bulfinch 
Place Church; and on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons, from five to seven o’clock, the 
King’s Chapel Club will serve supper at its 
rooms, 67 Beacon Street. 

In place of the usual Anniversary reception 
there will be a social gathering with supper 
at Kingsley Hall and Ford Hall, corner of 
Bowdoin Street and Ashburton Place, on 
Monday evening, May 20, from five o’clock 
to seven. 

The committee’s room at 25 Beacon Street 
will open at eight on Monday morning, and 
all delegates are requested to register 
promptly. Beginning Monday, May 20, 
Room 3 of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion Building will be open from 8 a.m. to 7 


Brooklyn. Topeka, Kan. p.M., each day. 

THE LARGEST REFRIG- “The Chest with 
Mn WHITE ACOUN TAIN. cr, 
THE WORLD 


In over a Mill- 
ion Homes 


and economic refrigeration. 
from 200 different styles and sizes. 


REFRIGERATORS 


Combine all the vital elements of scientific, hygienic 
A lifetime service. 


Your selection 


Maine Mfg. Co., 
Nashua, N.H. 
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Pleasantries, 


“T want a license to marry the best girl in 
the world,” said the young man. The clerk 
nodded smilingly, says Puck, and replied: 
“Sure. That makes thirteen hundred li- 
censes for that girl this season.” 


“Why didn’t you put my luggage in here, 
as I told you to?”’ thundered an irate passen- 
ger to,the grizzly-haired porter, as the train 
moved out of the little railway station. ‘Eh, 
mon,” returned the other, patronizingly, 
“yer luggage is no sica fule as yersel’, It 
was marked Edinburgh, and is on its way 
there. Ye’re in the wrang train.” 


Jones came downtown the other morning 
with a somewhat bruised and swollen fore- 
head. His friend Briggs viewed the contu- 
sion with interest, and asked, ‘‘ How did it 
happen, old man?” ‘‘Collided with the hat- 
rack last night,’’ said Jones, shortly. ‘“‘Ac- 
cidentally?”’ asked Briggs. ‘‘No, Briggs,” 
replied Jones, sweetly, “‘I have every reason 
to suspect that it attacked me purposely.’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


A teacher was giving to her class an 
exercise in spelling and defining words. 
“Thomas,” she said to a curly-haired little 
boy, “spell ‘ibex.’’’ ‘“I-b-e-x.” “Correct: 
Define it.’ ‘‘An ibex,’’ answered Thomas, 
after a prolonged mental struggle, ‘‘is where 
you look in the back part of the book when 
you want to find anything that’s printed in 
the front part of the book.”’ 


An Irishman obtained permission from 
his employer to attend a wedding. He 
turned up next day with his arm in a sling, 
and a black eye. ‘‘Hello! What is the 
matter?’ said his employer. ‘Well, you 
see,’ said the wedding guest, ‘“we were very 
merry yesterday; and I saw a fellow strutting 
about with a swallow-tailed coat and a white 
waistcoat. ‘And who might you be?’ said I. 
‘I’m the best man,’ said he; and, begorra, 
he was, too!”’ 


Lord Rosebery, according to the Gem, once 
mentioned to Dr. Creighton that there were 
times when he could not sleep. The bishop 
replied: . ‘‘ Well, my lord, I never suffer from 
sleeplessness, I can assure you. Whenever 
I feel weary, I begin to read a sermon; and 
I am ‘off’ in a very few seconds.” ‘‘Ah! 
my lord,” replied Lord Rosebery, “‘of two 
evils I think I will choose the least. Much 
rather would I go without sleep than read a 
sermon!”’ 


Knowing the financial necessities of an 
aide-de-camp, the king sent him a small 
portfolio, bound like a book, among the leaves 
of which were bank-notes worth five hundred 
crowns. When he met the officer, he said, 
“How did you like the new work I sent you?”’ 
‘Twas excellent, sire,’ replied the colonel. 
“JT read it with such interest that I await 
the second volume with impatience.” ‘The 
king smiled, and, when the officer’s birthday 
arrived, he presented him with a similar port- 
folio, with these words engraved upon it, 
“This work is complete in two volumes.”’ 


A certain cricket club set up a gymnasium 
for the use of its members during the winter, 
and engaged an instructor to teach jiu-jutsu. 
Recently one of the cricketers appeared with 
a bandaged head, and; when questioned, said 
a boy had inflicted the injury. ‘‘What!’’ 
exclaimed the instructor in jiu-jutsu. “You 
mean to say you let a mere boy knock you 
about like that? Why didn’t you try jiu- 
jutsu?”’ ‘‘Tcouldn’t.” ‘‘ Nonsense! There’s 
no conceivable situation to which jiu-jutsu 
cannot be successfully applied. How did it 
happen?”’ ‘He dropped a brick on my head 
from a third-floor window,’’ answered the 
member.—Titbits. 
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- PIPE & REED | 
CHURC 


& 


s"7z-_ «SPIRAL. TRUSS_ RIBBED 
Mie STE SHENSON ASH BARREL 
FATE 
strength without excessive weight. Sold direct. Send 
for circular. C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 


Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Outwears all others. Has great 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 


Price, 40 cents | 
272 Congress St., Boston 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsoty° 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


¥. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


(24) 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


_|BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo- 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough a for college. nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
ull. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wars, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, u.s. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston, Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ, It has over 
tveat coment ane more ieee eight hundred pipes. 
t is designed es; ly for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is pat teacher 
on the organ. Eeeertions} opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions, Mounr IpA 

ScHoot, GrorcE F. Jewetr, Newton, Mass. 
FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School F2®, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., e 
Rev. Willard Reed, ‘A.M } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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